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The successful use of Mellin’s Food and cow’s 
milk for over fifty years as a satisfactory food for 
the baby is due to the fact that this diet contains 
the elements necessary for the healthy growth and 
development of the baby. 


<< Sen f) 


ft Des 


Write today and ask us to send you a copy of our helpful book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” and a Free 
Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The Jar of 

| Musterole on 

the Bath-Room 
Shelf 


When little Susie had 
. thecroup;when Johnny 
got his feet wet and 
caught cold; when 
father sprained his 
knee; when granny’s 
rheumatism bothered 
her—that jar of Muster- 
ole was right there to 
give relief. 


Musterole is a_ clean, 

white ointment made with 
oil of mustard and other 

home simples. It pene- 
trates down to where the 
congestion causes the ache 

or the cold. And the heat 
which it generates usually 

carries off the congestion to- 
gether with the cold or sprain or 
rheumatism. Yet its heat isa non- 
blistering heat. Musterole even 

Feels cool a few moments after 

you have applied it. And the ease 
usually comes immediately while 

you are rubbing on Musterole over 
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a glorious sport in 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 


Winter on the South Jersey 
Coast is delightful. Chalfonte 
appeals to cultivated, interesting peo- 
ple seeking rest and recreation. Modern, 

10-story, fireproof. Right on the beach 
and boardwalk. All sports and pastimes. 

Golf club privileges. 

American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 
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It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





The PrattTeachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and ) and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Pratt, Mer. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

CONNECTICUT 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-two years under the same maste: 
what parents think of the unconscious growth in pe 


in its boys. Freperick 8. Curtis, Evinciog) 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assist Principal 
BRoOoKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 














Westport Home School 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 
College preparation in the early years. Latin robbed of 
its terrors ; history eattractive. Pleasant home ; careful 
supervision ; close persone’ Vit excellent results. $350 
to $500. Send for catalog. E ARD 'D. MERRIMAN, A.M. 
(Yale), Principal, Wanwort C Sean. 


iLLINOIS 


The University of Ch Chicago 
HOME. wot scsi 
STUDY “Teedeateg i 























The Cambridge School for Girls 


fenndea | in 1886. Resident and eee pupils. Schoolhouse and 
idence, modern, se arete te to bulidings . General =“ College 
reparato: courses. > wim: thletics. 
- “RUTH COIT, Head Mistress, a 
36-40 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For many years known as “‘ The Burnham School.” 

42nd year opens September, 1918. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss B. T. Capgn, Principal, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed 
and developed. Write for booklet. 
West Newton, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL 
FOR STAMMERERS 


Established 23 years. Write for information. 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bordentown Military Institute 























earn green, ue cians ct 
ac indivi attention 8 
rr Sa. Military training. Supervised athletics. 


For catalogue address 


ear. 
Bordentown N. Jd. Col. T. D. Lanpon, Principal. 





26th Year U.ofC.(Div.E)Chicago, 1). sinaw 7 
MASSACHUSETTS 


or Backward 

Home School oft and Youth 
Founded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881, Indi- 
vidual training, securing most satisfactory results in self- 
control, articulation, and application in work and play. Open 
all the year. ne xc optional opportunity for permanent pupils. 
Terms, $800 ie 

Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin., 10S. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 

23 miles from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Horseback riding and outdoor 
sports. Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 








Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


Orange, New Jersey. Booklet on request. 
MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Principal. 





Kent Place: A School for Girls 


SUMMIT, N. J. (near New York) 
Mrs. PAUL, Miss WOODMAN, Principals 


NEW YORK 


GRAYROCK COUNTRY aig SCHOOL 


(MRS. JOHN COX, D.8c.). ua, N. Y. Est. 1909. 
Enrollment 12. Ages 5 to 10. rye  Outdebe freedom. 











MASsACHUsETTS, Ba 
ELM HILL A Pr rivate Home and School for 
Deficient Children and Youth. 
Skillful and affectionate care. Invigorating air. 250-acre 
farm. Home dai All x conveniences. Personal 
companionship. ealth, iness, efficiency. 69th ow 
Address GrorGE A. a, .D., G. Percy Brown, M.D. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
3 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
sce re. Fre yeratury School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
onant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 








For nearly sixty years 
the leader. Thoro train- 
ing in every business 
uit. Actual prac- 

ce in required duties. 
Accounting, Bauking, 
Civil Serves. Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both 
sexes. Has trained more than 
fifty thousand of America’s success- 
es =a, Open all the year. Enter 

k-day. Catalog on request. 
c.c. C. GAINES, Box 673, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 



























Short-Story Writing 


A Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, ~ writin of the Short-Story taught 
ny. rg Esenwein, for years 
Kaitor of ‘Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: ‘‘ Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1000 for manuscripts 
sold to Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, McCall’s, Pictorial 
Review and other leading 
magazines.’”’ 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 


Dr. Esenwein Versification and Foeticn, Jo a. 
In ali, over One 


under professors in Harvard, Lae ye 
other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 68, Springfield, Mass. 























St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 3 years’ course—a 
general traini ing to refined, ucated women. Require- 
ments one year igh school or its es Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New 


PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Horticulture for Women 


Ambler, Pennsylvania. Two tar eA practical and theoretical 
course in Horticulture. Next en' hosing Case for diploma stu- 
dents, Jan 15, 1918. Fallc course of ten weeks for amateurs 
began Septe: rlith. Write for particulars. Early registra- 
tion advised. ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director, Box 103 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SCHOOL OF FOUR SEASONS 


A Migratory Sehool for Girls, Princeton, N. J., and 
CHARLESTO: term, now in session in Charles- 
ton, offers ry wonderful opportunity for study combined with 
outdoor life. lications received to complete enrollment. 
Adi Mae) EROME B. Toomas, Principal, Charleston, 8. C. 




















wasted space half filled with books. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 


Send For This-‘NOW 


You home lover and booklover, send for our new free catalogue 
about the practical and economical way of keeping your books away 
from the dust in handsome cabinets, which are built in sections, not in 
wasteful solid bookcases—wasteful as to floor space, shipping cost and 


GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
will please you in design, workmanship, price, durability and economy 
throughout. In the highest grade workmanship in oak and mahogany—all 
shown clearly in our new free catalogue or style book. Dealers everywhere. 


1828 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ARE YOU TALKING TREASON 
TALK OR AMERICAN TALK? 


BY ISOBEL FIELD, OF THE VIGILANTES 
EXAMPLE : 


Treason Talk. Why are we in this war? 

American Talk. We are in this war be- 
cause Germany gave us too many knocks. 
We were not quick to fight. We said 
“please don’t” many times, but Germany 
would not stop. We are in this war because 
we are not cowards. 

Treason Talk. If we keep quiet, Ger- 
many will not hurt us. 

American Talk. Germany has already 
hurt us. She has sunk our ships, killed our 
women and children, and told us to kee 
off the sea. We are rich in coal, iron, steel, 
sugar, wheat, cotton, oil, copper, and many 
things that Germany wants. If we keep 
quiet, she will come and take them. She 
will take our money, too, to pay for her war. 

Treason Talk. But the Government 
takes our money now in taxes. 

American Talk. It is better to give a 
little now fo our own Government than to 
have Germany take it all. 

Treason Talk. I have a good job and I 


get good ay: I do not want to give any of 
it to the Government. 

American Talk. 1f Germany gets this 
country, no pay. 


ou will have no job an 
You would have to work tike a dog, and if 
you did not work you would get a whip on 
your back. That is the way the Germans 
treat prisoners of war. 

Treason Talk. I want to save my 


-money for my wife and children. A good 


man thinks first of his family. 

American Talk. I know how the Ger- 
mans treated the women and children of 
Belgium. To save my family from such a 
fate I would give my life. 

Treason Talk. This is not our war. 
This is England’s war. 

American Talk. This is America’s war, 
and England’s war, and France’s war, and 
Italy’s war, and the war of every honest 
nation that is now fighting to save the 
world from the lust of Germany. 

Treason Talk. This is a rich man’s war. 

American Talk. The Army and the 
Navy are full of rich men’s sons. The rich 
have poured out their money for the Lib- 
erty — for the Red Cross, for the 
Y. M. C. A. and other war aids. They 
have cut prices but not wages. This is a 
rich man’s war and a poor man’s war. We 
are all in it—the rich and the poor, the old 
and the young, men, women, and children. 

Treason Talk. It is not fair that the 
poor should pay more taxes than the rich. 

American Talk. They don’t. To say 
they do is a made-in-Germany lie. The 
more money a man has, the more taxes he 
pays to the Government. 

Treason Talk. German-Americans still 
love the Fatherland. 

American Talk. lf the Fatherland was 
such a good country, why are there millions 
of Germans in this country to-day? When 
the war broke out, did the German-Ameri- 
eans rush to the ships to go back and fight 
for the Fatherland? They did not. 

Treason Talk. Germany wants peace 
now. Why goon fighting ? Letus have peace. 

Amerwan Talk. Germany does not want 
peace. Germany wants a rest, so that she 
may be strong enough to fight again. We 
will not stop this war until we have taken 
the guns away from the German soldiers ; 
till there are no more German submarines ; 
till there are no more Zeppelins ; till there 
are no more German airplanes or cannon or 
poison gas or bombs. 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging to 
the red-hot bars of a fiery furnace, 
the boys of Australia and New Zea- 
land clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, heroically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances 
ever displayed greater soldierly 
qualities or upheld more sacredly 
the best traditions of England’s 
Army. But they had to withdraw 
because the “follow-up” was not 


there. 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of troops 
that go to France. And to others it 
is given to wave Godspeed. ° But he 
who marches and he who stays is 


equally a citizen of the world’s 
mightiest republic and equally re- 
sponsible for its success in this 
greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from our 
flag waving and consider how neces- 
sary we are, how useful we must be. 
Those who go to fight cannot hope 
to win by naked bravery and we can- 
not hope to win unless every indi- 
vidual at home does all he can. We 
must have no Gallipoli. 


The Bell System is only one of 
the myriad great and small industries 
which are co-operating that nothing 
be left undone to keep a constant, 
efficient stream of men, guns, am- 
munition, food, clothing and com- 
forts flowing to the front. 


y : AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


XY 
Ee One Policy 


One System 


Universal — 





“‘Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 





Srin DARD HYMN 
A 


PIRITUAL SONG 
Just Out. A New Song Book. Sompte will 
demonstrate its value. Examination Copy Board 25c. Chath 35c 
The Biglow and Main Co., New York - Chicago 








sm $0.00 
by mail, 


Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 







Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with mohair 
fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not entirely satisfied 
may return them before soiling and have his money. 
Our illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom tanning 
of hides and skins with hair or fur om; coat, robe 
and rug making; taxidermy and head mounting ; also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on the 
International Sanday School Lessons for 1918 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
PROF. AMOS R. WELLS. Lin.D., LL.D 


a4 ANNUAL VOLUME 
Next to the Bible, the teacher's best friend 


Cloth, price, $1.25 net; $1.35 postpaid 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston and Chicago 
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"THE choicest materials the world affords are se- 
lected for Ivory Soap. 


These materials are analyzed and only those of the 


highest standard are used in its manufacture. ‘ 


These extra quality materials are refined to remove all 
foreign matter. 


Clean and free from all impurities, they are mixed in 
such exact proportions that neither uncombined alkali 
nor unsaponified oil remains in the finished product. 


N°? cheap materials are added to give weight and 
bulk—no resin, no filler. 


No grit is added to make the soap clean by friction. 


No perfume is added as there are no inferior ingre- 
dients whose odor must be concealed. 


Skilled soap-makers, some of whom have made Ivory 
for thirty-nine years, test the boiling soap continually 
by touch, by taste and by sight. 





Chemists make laboratory tests of every kettleful both 
during and after boiling. 


WHEN cool it is shaped into cakes with rounded 
edges and straight sides. 


The rounded edges make it easy to turn in the hands 
455 Jo PURE! when lathering for the toilet and bath. 
The straight sides make it easy to hold and rub on 


I a F LOATS clothes, a brush or a cloth when using it for laundry 


work or cleaning. 
The cake is notched so it can be cut in two with a 
string. It is so large that most people prefer the half 
cake for the toilet. 





Y OU can use Ivory Soap wherever you now use the 
most expensive of bath and toilet soaps. 

It is white and has the pleasing natural odor of its 

high grade ingredients. 


It quickly makes a soft, copious, bubbling, lively 
lather. 


It is pure and mild. Does not irritate the tenderest 
skin or leave a smarting sensation. 


It rinses easily. Does not leave a greasy gloss. 
It floats. Always within reach, reminding you to take 


it from the water. Does not sink out of sight to waste 
away. 


gh same qualities make it equally satisfactor 
for fine laundry work and for the cleaning of all 
particular things. 


You can use Ivory Soap where you now cannot use 
soap at all. You should use it where the soap you 
now use causes injury. 


You get this large cake of extraordinary soap for a 
few cents. The immense demand for it reduces cost 
to the minimum. 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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On account of the war and the consequent delays in the mails, both in New York City and on the railways, this copy of 


The Outlook may reach the subscriber late. 


The publishers are doing everything in their power to facilitate deliveries 








THE VITAL MARGIN 


There are some people who cannot see the connection be- 
tween a wheatless or a meatless day in San Diego or Albany 
and the winning of the war. What difference, they ask, will one 
steak or one loaf of bread make to England or the soldiers of 
France ? 

Perhaps these doubters of the value of personal sacrifice will 
remember from their childhood days a little verse which describes 
the manner in which certain drops of water and certain grains 
of sand contributed to the construction of the earth and the 
seven seas. That nursery jingle contains wholesome truths 
directly applicable to the present situation. Just as the Liberty 
loans are made up of the pennies and the dimes and the 
dollars of millions of citizens, so is the food reserve of the 
United States and our allies dependent upon the breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers of every citizen of the United States. 

There is just so much food in the country. There are just so 
many people to eat this food. What these people do not eat can 
be exported. What we do not export we can eat. The sum total 
of these two amounts is a fixed quantitye Either of the two 
factors which make up this total can be increased only at the 
expense of the other. 

he Food Administration states frankly that we have ex- 
ported the whole of the surplus of the wheat from this last 
year’s harvest after reserving to ourselves an amount sufficient 
for our normal consumption of seed and flour until the next 
harvest, and that therefore the amount of wheat flour that the 
United States can contribute to mix with the war bread of 
our allies during the present winter will be simply the amount 
by which our people reduce their consumption day by day and 
month by month. Every loaf of bread eaten in this country 
means one less loaf for our soldiers and our allies. 

To-day the Food Administration reports that our allies are ask- 
ing for twenty-five per cent more meat and fats than we can send 
abroad without trenching on our own supply if we continue 
our present rate of consumption. If the John Smiths and the 
Mrs. John Smiths and the little John Smiths of the United 
States eat twenty-five per cent less meats and fats from now on, 
our allies and our troops can be supplied without hardships. 
If not, our soldiers and our allies will go hungry. 

We have never seen a direct personal obligation to self- 
sacrifice stated in clearer and more mathematical terms. It is 
as plain as 2+2=4, 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT ASKS | 
The manner by which food can be saved is as simple as the 
need of saving our food is obvious. 

The Government asks every citizen to have one wheatless day 
each week-and one wheatless meal each day. The wheatless day 
selected is Wednesday. Wheatless means the elimination of all 
wheat products, whether in bread, cereal, or the familiar and 
nourishing dish of the Italian—spaghetti. 

The Government asks every citizen to have one meatless day 
each week and one meatless meal each day of the week. The 
meatless day selected by the Government is Tuesday. Mr. High- 
Cost-of-Living will doubtless add many other meatless days to the 
schedule of the average citizen. A meatless meal or a meatless 
day is a meal or a day on whicli no beef, pork, mutton, veal, or 
lamb, and no preserved meat, such as beef, bacon, ham, or lard, 
is consumed. 


The Government has recently added to its wheatless and: 


meatless schedule a special day dedicated to the protection of 
his Majesty King Pig. On Saturday pig in all forms is tabooed, 
whether it appears on the table as breakfast bacon, chops, or 
cold slices of ham. Doughnuts and all other products fried in 
lard come equally under the ban. So far as we know, steel 
manufacturers have not been forbidden the use of pig iron on 
Saturday. But this is a solitary exception. 

The last great food staple which must be conserved, if we 
are to win the-war, is sugar. The Government expects that there 
will be enough sugar available to supply every household in the 
country on a basis of three pounds of sugar for each person per 
month. This is the maximum. If we can get along with less by 
the substitution of syrups not made with sugar, so much the 
better. Gifts of candy, even though made with the most roman- 
tie of purposes in the world, should be looked upon with suspi- 
cion. Coffee and tea are still potable liquids even though they 
do not contain three lumps of sugar per cup. 

And there is another class of people besides the dwindling 
number of those who are declining to save who are also helping 
to defeat the purpose of the Food Administration—and the 
United States and its allies. 

These people not only save, but they save too much. But they 
save not by using food products wisely, but by keeping them 
out of general use. The food hoarders are those who buy more 
foodstuffs than they customarily keep at home in time of 
peace. The Government does not ask us to go hungry; it only 
asks us to eat those things which cannot be shipped abroad. 
When we think of what our allies have suffered for the past 
three years, the Government’s demand that we sacrifice some 
of our ease and convenience is almost too small a sacrifice to 
come under a reasonable definition of that word. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


Mr. Herbert Hoover is the head of the Food Administra- 
tion. Like all men who have been given important executive 
positions, even his world-wide reputation for efficiency and 
fair dealing have not saved him from the criticism of oppo- 
nents. 

Some of his opponents are criticising his handling of the 
sugar situation. Congress is investigating these criticisms in a 
manner calculated to arouse the suspicions of any one who 
believes in fair play. Mr Hoover’s opponents have been given 
ample opportunity to spread their views before the public, while 
Mr. Hoover and his assistants have been rebuffed with apparent 
discourtesy when they have asked for a chance to place their 
views before the investigating committee. 

More than one responsible reporter present at the public hear- 
ing has recorded the fact that many members of the conimittee 
have manifested an undeniable personal hostility to Mr. Hoover. 
Until the committee gives Mr. Hoover a chance to be heard we 
cannot see how any conclusions of value can be drawn from the 
present investigation. 


THE COAL AND THE COLD 


Only a change in the weather saved New York City with 
its five million people from a coal famine last week. It did not 
save the poorer people of New York from severe suffering, and 
it did not save many factories engaged in war work from 
shutting down and thereby hindering just that much of our 


war energies. Now a mild temperature cannot be confidently 
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depended upon in the middle of. December. The intelligence 
of the Governmental mind must foresee such emergencies as a 
continued period of excessive cold in the winter months. 
Yet, if New York’s newspapers are to be believed, while the 
severe weather lasted we had a “ City at the Mercy of Cold ;” 
another headline reads, “ Fuel Shortage Crisis at an End Unless 
Another Blizzard Comes ;” another, “ City Gets Coal to Last 
a Day; Another Storm Would Halt Supply.” 

| Why is it that the metropolis was left exposed to prolonged 
suffering and deprivation if zero weather should continue for a 
week ? it was not because there is not coal enough in the mines, 
nor because it has not been taken out of the mines; Mr. Gar- 
field, the United States Fuel Administrator, only the other day 
said that we have produced in America the last year 630,000,000 
tons of coal (much more than ever before), that some industrial 
enterprises have hundreds of thousands of tons of coal in great 
piles, and that, though the increase in coal production is not 
quite keeping up with the increased demand, economy in 
husbanding coal in every-day use would prevent any serious 
shortage. 

The real reason has béen lack of efficiency—very probably in 
part unavoidable because the Governmental coal administrative 
machinery is new and untried. Every one knew the danger of 
inequitable distribution; for instance, two months ago The 
Outlook urged upon the coal administrators’ attention “the 
overwhelming necessity of seeing that the coal is so forwarded 
and distributed that a coal famine shall be impossible this fall 
and_winter.” Distribution is, no doubt, a complicated matter. 
It must be fair as regards the different sections of the country, 
fair as regards war needs and domestic needs, fair as to the 
railway and the individual. Foreseeing this difficulty, the Gov- 
ernment established a special commission under Judge Lovett 
to establish priority in the transmission by railways of coal and 
other things in accordance with the most pressing needs of various 
sections of the country. Apparently the system worked badly ; 
at least, the recent coal famine in Ohio and the still more 
recent semi-famine in New York indicated that. Reassurances 
are now offered by every one concerned, from the local dealer 
up to the Federal Fuel Administrator. The danger of short- 
age in coal was, in fact, foreseen in July; and some of the 
shortage is due, undoubtedly, to the upsetting of Secretary 
Lane’s arrangement with the coal operators. The responsibility 
for this rests on Secretary Baker and Secretary Daniels. The 
Outlook printed an account of this on August 1. 

We hope that never again this winter shall we hear of hos- 
pitals, schools, and those factories whose output is terribly 
needed without any coal available. 

Some rather feeble efforts have been made to limit the use 
of coal for fuel in industries which are non-productive from the 
point of view of helping in the war or helping keep our people 
comfortable. If the recent experience: is typical of what may 
happen again in this direction, measures should be drastie and 
thorough. The Health Commissioner of New York, Dr. Emer- 
son, in a letter to the Fuel Administrator, declares that excess- 
‘ve and preventable illness, especially among children, can be 
traced to the lack of heat. Dr. Emerson adds: 

As long as there are flaunted in the face of the public the evi- 
dences of wasteful expenditure of energy inthe fixed and mov- 
ing electric signs advertising everything from chewing-gum and 
patent medicines to hotel accommodations and classic music, it 

. will be impossible to convince the citizens of New York that all 
means have beer. tried and applied to obtain for them such as- 
sistance as they presume it is within your power to give. 


The most pitiful aspect of the coal shortage in New York was 
the plight of the very poor, who always obtain their coal in 
small quantities from “ cellar dealers,” and slways pay a price 
proportionately much higher than the well-to-do people who buy 
‘in larger quantities. When the coal supply slackens, the cellar 
dealers can get no coal. Their customers wander from place to 
place with coal-scuttles and hand-carts, begging the privilege 
of buying a little coal at huge prices. This is a condition which 
every municipality knows about. It is not necessarily a war 
condition, Is there any reason why all municipalities should not 
do as some have done, and provide long in advance municipal 
stores of coal ready to be sold in sniall quantities at reasonable 
prices to the poor ? 
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THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 


Almost exactly three years ago the House of Representa- 
tives rejected the Prohibition Amendment by a vote of 197 to 
190 ; last week it adopted the Prohibition Amendment by a vote 
of 282 to 128, and the Senate confirmed all the changes made 
by the lower house by a vote of 47 to 8. The Senate last August 
gy the original Amendment resolution in slightly different 

orm. What has caused this astonishing reversal of legislative 
opinion? Undoubtedly the rapid change of public feeling the 
country over. Elsewhere in this issue we discuss editorially the 
reasons and significance of the trend toward National prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. Twenty-seven States now have prohibitory 
legislation of one type or another. If the Amendment now pro- 
posed Congress is within seven years ratified by thirty-six 
States, it will become law. The importance of the action taken 
by Congress and the fact that the provisions of the proposed 
Amendment will be discussed vigorously from now on all over 
the country lead us to print the text verbatim : 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of- intoxicating liquors 
within, thc importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
i lgaae power to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 

tion. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legi 
latures of the several States as provided in the Constitution 
within seven years from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 

Any attempt to represent the action of Congress as a party 
drive, or sectional, or as an effort of small States to override 
large States, or as the result of a sort of moral intimidation of 
members of Con; by fanatics in their districts, falls to the 

und on the slightest analysis of the vote. Thus in the lower 
ouse 141 Democrats and 137 Republicans voted for, and 64 
Democrats and 62 Republicans against, prohibition. A closer 
party division [could hardly be imagined. As to the attitudes 
of large and small States, a majority of the Representatives 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois voted for 
prohibition ; in fact, the vote of the four taken together was 
a little more than two to one in favor. The attitude of New 
York especially will surprise many people who have been wont 
to think of the Empire State as a liquor dealer’s stronghold, and 
have not noticed the vigorous work in New York of the Anti- 
Saloon League and the local growth of prohibition conviction. 
Finally, as to section, there was no such thing as a solid North, 
South, East, or West. The South was all but solid, but so was 
much of the West. New England was divided—Connecticut 
cast no vote in favor, Maine cast all its votes in favor, Vermont 
half (one, that is) in favor, Massachusetts six out of a possible 
sixteen in favor. California is a wine-producing State, but its 
majority was for prohibition ; Ohio, which also produces some 
wine, was about evenly divided. 

What is the probability of ratification by thirty-six States ? 
There are already, as we have said, twenty-seven which have 

rohibitory laws. There are nineteen which have local option. 

here are two (New Jersey and Nevada) which have not even 
a local option law. It is surely not excessively optimistic for the 
advocates of prohibition root and branch to hope that nine of 
the local option States may join their twenty-seven “dry” 
sisters before 1925. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SERVICE FLAG 


The Service Flags, with their borders of red, their fields of 
white, and their stars to indicate the number of those who have 
gone into the military or naval service of the Government, have 
blossomed out over so many buildings that they have rightly 
become a matter of public interest and concern. Recent news- 
paper reports that the present Service Flag had been patented 
by a private individual have been circulated throughout the 
country, and have caused no little discussion as to the exact 
status of the flag which means so much to so many thousand 
American homes. ‘ 

The records of the Patent Office show that these reports were 
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founded on fact, for on November 6, 1917, Design Patent 


- No. 51464 was granted to R. L. Queisser, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


for “a flag with a red border, a white center field, and two blue 
stars in the field.” Mr. R. L. Queisser was captain of the 
Machine Gun Company of the Fifth Ohio Infantry during its 
recent service on the border. He retired from the service just 
before his regiment was mustered out of the Federal service 
because of an injury received in an accident. 

When war was declared, he writes, in reply to a query 
from us: 

The thought came to me that both of my sons who were still 
officers in the Guard would again be called out, and I wondered 
if I could not evolve some design or symbol by which it might 
be known that they were away in their country’s service, and 
which would be to their mother a visible sign of the sacrifice 
her sons were making. 


With this thought in mind he designed, with the advice of 
some of his military friends, the flag which he recently patented. 
He then suggested the use and distribution of this flag to the 
Council of the city of East Cleveland (of which he is Vice- 
President), and the Council passed an ordinance adopting it, 
which provided that one flag should be presented to the family 
of every soldier and sailor entering the service. The example 
of East Cleveland was later followed by the city of Cleveland 
and by the State of Ohio. 

A little later, he informs us, some of his friends suggested 
that the design might be patented, and Mr. Queisser accepted 
their advice. The patent was granted, the royalty fixed ata low 
figure, and an agreement made that half of all the net profits 
should be set aside for the benefit of the Red Cross. Mr. Queisser 
states that the campaign which resulted in introducing the 
flag into common use cost him nearly two thousand dollars. 

Besides the benefit to the Red Cross and the possibility of 
personal profit, Mr. Queisser states that he was led to take out 
a patent in order that the distribution and quality of the flag 
might be properly controlled, and that irresponsible flag-making 
companies might not make undue profits from the sale of a flag 
for which there was destined to be such tremendous demand. 

Some of the largest flag manufacturing concerns in the coun- 
try have taken out licenses to manufacture the flag, and have 
agreed to subtract the license fee from their own profits rather 
than to increase the price of the flag to the public. 

This is the story of the Service Flag as it comes to us from 
its designer. Certainly no one can criticise the motives which led 
Mr. Queisser to design a service flag, or his purpose in assisting 
the Red Cross and also keeping the manufacture of his flag out 
of the hands of irresponsible flag profiteers ; but the acceptance 
of a profit by a former army officer from the legal monopoly of 
such a flag seems to us to be in the same category as the making 
of profit by a physician from the monopolizing of a medicine. 

t moreover seems to us distinctly improper that a patent 
for a Service Flag should remain in the hands of any private 
individua!. Either the Government should buy the patent to 
the present Service Flag outright or a new flag should be de- 
signed by the Government itself. The Government is in a far 
better position to control the quality and price of the Service 
Flag than any individual can possibly be, no matter how 
firmly based: on legality may be the design patent granted to 
that individual by the Government. If the Government should 
buy Mr. Queisser’s rights, it could either license responsible flag 
manufacturers at a nominal figure, or, if it were deemed better, 
it could name a license fee large enough to bring in substantial 
contributions either to the Government itself or to the same 
organization to which Mr. Queisser intends to devote half of 
his profit. A continuance of the present private monopoly of the 
flag which means so much to America ought not to be tolerated. 


HOSPITABLE NEW ROCHELLE 


It has not been very long since a United States marshal 
characterized the city of New Rochelle as a “ hell hole.” The 
findings uneartlied by this Governmental investigator have 
resulted in a widespread awakening within the community of 
— Rochelle to its responsibility to the country in this time of 
peril. 

New Rochelle requested from the State authorities that it 
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be made a temporary war zone in which it would be illegal to 
sell liquor. Governor Whitman, of New York State, responded 
by making the city dry by executive order until the order is 
countermanded. Such action as this, however, is only what we 
have a right to expect from an American city and an American 
Governor at this time. New Rochelle has, however, gone far 
beyond merely taking the necessary steps to remedy the social 
evils which have existed in that city. 

New Rochelle is the nearest city to one of the great recruit- 
ing depots of our Army. To this depot men for the Regular 
Army are sent for their first issue of supplies and for their 
elementary training. 

Just before the closing of the period in which voluntary 
enlistment of men of selective draft age was permitted this 
recruit depot was flooded with more men than it could take care 
of. It seemed for a time that many of these men would have to 
return to their homes to await the draft. New Rochelle, how- 
ever, stepped into the breach. It took thousands of these men 
into the homes of its citizens and fed and cared for them until 
the Government was ready to take them under its own charge. 

Even if New Rochelle has had one black mark recorded 
against it in the Book of Judgment, certainly its recent dem- 
onstration of loyalty will warrant the placing of a large gold 
star after its name in the same all-inclusive volume. 


PRINCETON AT PEKING 


The Young Men’s Christian Association at Peking is 
manned and supported by Princeton men. This Peking Center 
was founded in 1907, although Princeton men had long been 
working in China. It has a comparatively new building, 
located on Hataman Street, in the heart of the city, and has 
attracted to its membership about two thousand of the youths 
of Peking. 

Being at the capital, where the heads of the Government are 
concentrated, the Peking Center exercises an influence through 
them on the officials of the whole country, and, what is more 
important, on their sons. These young men have the best oppor- 
tunity of any in China, coming as they do from the most influen- 
tial families. Among them are the potential leaders of the 
future. 

And China needs leaders. It is true, she did have a leader in 
Sun Yat-sen. He was called the Washington of China, the 
Great Liberator, the Father of the Republic. He became 
China’s first President, and when his fame was at its highest 
surrendered, apparently unselfishly, the Presidency for the 
good of the people. But now he has lost his prestige as a leader. 

The President who succeeded him, Yuan Shi-kai, the Strong 
Man of China, had made the Revolution possible by deserting 
the Manchus at the proper time, had proved his capabilities of 
statesmanship in his terms of office as Grand Councilor and 
Viceroy, had shown himself an apostle of progress and reform, 


-was friendly to foreigners, and had the confidence of the Powers. 


He seemed a great leader. But the Presidency, even the Presi- 
dency for life, did not suit his real ambition. One day he pro- 
claimed himself Cesar. He had overplayed his hand. His plan 
failed. His name is now wrapped in disgrace. This was recently 
shown at the removal of the tablets of the rulers of China from 
the Hall of Fame in the Confucius Temple at Peking. Yuan’s 
name was subjected to the same degradation as were the names 
of the Imperial monarchs. 

Only the name of Yuan’s successor, Li Huan-hung, was left, 
solitary amid the ghosts of the departed tablets of emperors for 
thousands of years. Yet in his turn Li has failed as leader. He 
is now ex-President. The Vice-President, Feng Kuo-chang, has . 
succeeded him. But even he is now said to be so little a leader 
that he is controlied by his Prime Minister. 

China needs leadership in the direction of centralization. In 
Peking there are a President and a Cabinet, but down in Can- 
ton there are a Parliament and a Cabinet. Canton claims to 
have the legitimate government. There are also no fewer than 
five provinces which assert their independence of these rival 
governments, and there is an army, divided, it is said, into as 
many factions as there are military governments. 

It is because China lacks leaders that the work of the men of 


- Princeton among the young men of Peking, where the develop 
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ment of leaders will perhaps be most immediately felt, is of 
interest extending far beyond the borders of China. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


The fifteenth Annual Meeting of the New York Public 
Schools Athletic League to decide the elementary schools indoor 
track and field championships was held in New York City in 
the Twenty-second Regiment Armory on Saturday afternoon, 
December 15. The meeting was called the Evert Jansen Wendell 
Memorial Games. The late Mr. Wendell, known and beloved of 
boys as few men have been, was a director of the League for 
nine years. Nearly fifteen hundred boys competed. They were 
chosen in athletic competitions from seventy-five schools in the 
Bronx, Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Queens as representative 
athletes from these schools. ae before the games were called 
the galleries in the huge armory were filled with the school- 
mates of the competitors, the members of each school sitting 
together and cheering under the direction of cheer leaders who 
went through all the contortions approved by the colleges. 


Indeed, the cheering had quite the college spirit except that — 


the voices were treble. 

The Board of Education has long been converted to a belief 
in the importance of general physical education. At the present 
time all pupils in the Greater New York public schools devote 
forty minutes a day to supervised athletics, setting-up exercises, 
or gymnastics. The closest co-operation between the Public 
Schools Athletic League (which is a private organization) and 
the educational authorities is maintained. In 1916-17 245,925 
boys competed in games and track events ; 23,825 were taught 
to swim. It does not take much imagination to realize what an 
effect on the general health of present and future generations 
this participation in athletics will have. To excel it is absolutely 
necessary to change the too characteristic unliygienic habits of 
many children in the public schools—sleeping in air-tight rooms, 
drinking tea, coffee, beer, and wine, eating at irregular inter- 
vals, and going to bed late, for instance. 

Indeed, to one who some years ago knew well the composite 
appearance of pallor and stoop-shoulderedness presented by 
public school children it was a real delight to witness the pre- 
vailing rosiness and symmetry of the contestants. And to 
those who have a firm belief in the ultimate high destiny of 
the Jews it is interesting to know that the Jewish boys of the 
public schools excel in games and athletics. Their highly de- 
veloped mental and nervous qualities apparently more than 
compensate for the muscular undevelopment resulting from 
generations of enforced sedentary life. And those who know the 
children of this race best testify that they respond with almost 
religious zeal to the appeal for unselfish co-operation, team play, 
fair play, and gallantry made by their game and athletic teach- 
e 


TS. 
General George W. Wingate is President of the New York 
Publie Schools "Athletic League ; Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Dr. John H.Finley, State Commissioner of Education, and Mon- 
signor Michael J. Lavelle, Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
are on the official board ; and Dr. C. Ward Crampton, distin- 
guished among educators for his work in public school physical 
training, is the Secretary. Those interested in the very impor- 
tant work of physical training of school-children may doubtless 
obtain fuller information about the League by addressing Dr. 
Crampton at 157 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York City. 


CANADA RE-ENLISTS FOR THE WAR 


By electing a large majority of Win-the- War candidates 
to Parliament the voters of Canada have announced to the 
whole world that the Dominion is in the war to the end. 

And in making that declaration they have at the same time 
declared, by indorsing the Conscription Act, that they pledge 


their own lives and the lives of their sons, husbands, brothers. 
We need not here detail the issues as they presented them- 
selves to the voters on December 17, for an account of “ Can- 
ada’s War Election ” was printed in The Outlook for December 
12. It is sufficient here to remind our readers that the issue in 
Canada was between two policies. One was the policy of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who declared that the Conscription Law should 
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not be enforced without a referendum to the people. The other 
was the policy of Sir Robert Borden, who stood for the enforce- 
ment of conscription as a matter of justice among all classes of 
Canadians, and as a necessary measure for keeping Canada as 
an effective factor in the war. The election just held has proved 
to be as effective a referendum on the Conscription Act as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier could have possibly devised. As every one in 
Canada expected, the Province of Quebec, which is mainly 
French-Canadian, voted against conscription, thus following its 
own record of failure to take its share in volunteering. 

Elsewhere in Canada the support given to the Borden Gov- 
ernment, composed of both Liberals and Conservatives who are 
earnest as to the war, was so overwhelming as to give the Borden 
Government a clear majority of almost, if not quite, fifty mem- 
bers in Parliament out of a total membership of two hundred 
and thirty-five. The popular vote probably will be found to be 
even more emphatic than the returns indicate; for although in 
Quebee the Laurier candidates were elected by very large 
majorities, equally large majorities were rolled up for the more 
numerously successful candidates in support of the Borden 
Unionist Government. 

As most of our readers. must: know,’ Borden and Laurier, 
though candidates for their own constituencies, were not them- 
selves candidates for election by the whole body of the voters 
(as is the case in a Presidential election in the United States), 
but were the respective leaders of the two Parliamentary par- 
ties, and the election of a majority of Borden supporters to 
Parliament gave Borden the victory. 

The. carrying out of the provisions of the Conscription Law 


in Quebec, which so heavily voted against conscription, will - 


require great administrative skill and tact as well as determina- 
tion ; but, though there are difficulties in the way, the people 
of Quebec, we are sure, will for the most part accept the decision 
and abide by it. 

The result of the Canadian election will give heart to the 
Allies ; for it will not only insure supplies of men and material 
from Canada, but, what is far more important, it will come as a 
demonstration that this isa war of free peoples for freedom, and 
that the British Empire, at present the most powerful single 
factor in the war, is a democratic Empire,.an imperial democ- 
racy, and that its constituent parts, such as the great self- 
governing Dominion, are in fact federated free nations. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY 


Last week the terms of the armistice between the Russian 
and German armies were made public. The armistice is to con- 
tinue until January 14 unless broken off by either side after 
seven days’ notice has been given. It affects the naval as well 
as the military forces, and includes the Russian front which has 
guarded Rumania, so that Rumania stands absolutely open to 
attack from their foes north and south. 

One noteworthy condition allows of intercourse between the 
troops of the two armies between sunrise and sunset in groups 
of not over twenty-five persons at a time. These groups of 
soldiers are to be allowed to trade with one another and to 
exchange newspapers and unsealed letters. 

The condition forbidding the transfer of military units during 
this time is absolutely of no value if it is intended to prevent 
the movement of Germany’s troops from her Russian front to 
her western front, because it applies only to such transfers as 
had not begun before the agreement is signed. Germany had 
ample notice of this plan and had already moved or begun to 
move large bodies of her troops. 

The object of the armistice is described as being “for the 
purpose of achieving a lasting and honorable peace between 
both parties.” The armistice may be followed by a ~—. but, 
if so, it will, in our judgment, be neither lasting nor honorable. 

The strange hallucination of the Bolsheviki that the other 
nations will accept the illogical and impracticable plan of what 
might be called a spontaneously generated peace, made without 
reference to right or justice or the future, is bound in time to 
pass away. When it does, the Russian people will awake to a 
sense of their own danger and dishonor. 

That the Bolsheviki are not democrats nor even Socialists, 
but advocates of force, is shown by their attempt to override 
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all opposition to their own little knot of men in power and 
their refusal to allow any popular basis for the Constituent 
Assembly, and by such indications as the reported threat last 
week by Lenine that it was time to talk about the guillotine. 
What the Bolsheviki are and what they are aiming at has 
nowhere been better told than in an article by Mr. William 
English Walling in the New York “ Times” of December 16: 


They are not for peace at any price between the nations ; they 
are for war at any price between the social classes. They are 
neither Tolstoyan fanatics nor primitive Christians. Their actions 
are based not on love but on hate. The word most commonly on 
their lips is “ class war.” And they mean this, not as a doctrine 
with many interpretations, as it has hitherto been preached b 
Marxian Socialists, from the most moderate to the most radical, 
but literally “ civil war,” accompanied by wholesale violence and 
bloodshed. . . . 

The point has been reached when the Bolsheviki have ceased 
entirely to serve even Bolshevism; and are serving Kaiserism 
exclusively. 

Lenine will stop at nothing. He believes that the end justifies 
the means. And he is an intellectual desperado who—in the 
choice of means—will set a new standard ih treachery and vio- 
lence that will make us forget Cesare Borgia. Being at the sarhe 
time a megalomaniac fanatic, he will lose sight entirely even of 
his own end without realizing that he has done so. 


The military situation in the southeast of Russia remains 
obscure. One reason is that practically all news from Russia 
comes from Petrograd and Moscow and is censored by the Bol- 
sheviki. A report that the Red Guard, or some other Bolshevik 
troops, had captured General Kaledines was not confirmed. A 
report that the city of Rostov, one of the most important com- 
mercial cities in southern Russia in the Don Cossack province 
and not far from the point where the Don River flows into the 
Azof Sea, had been seized by the Bolshevik forces, was corrected 
on December 18 by a despatch which stated that Rostov has 
again been occupied by the victorious Cossacks, while on the 
same date a Swedish despatch asserted that “ the Maximalist 
régime in Russia is slowly but inevitably riding to a fall.” 
Another unconfirmed report from Sweden said that Kerensky, 
at the head of an army, was approaching Petrograd. 


NON-PARTISANSHIP A NECESSITY 


Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, a Republican, has received a 
signal honor in President Wilson’s suggestion to the Demo- 


erats of that State that its senior Senator should be re-elected 


to the Senate by both parties. 

This is not only a personal compliment to Mr. Nelson, 
but also an acknowledgment of his value as a supporter of the 
Government in this critical time. Mr. Nelson’s opinions on 
all subjects now before Congress are those of a peculiarly 
shrewd observer and a man of far riper experience in State and 
National legislation than any possible successor could show. 
That is reason enough for the President’s choice. 

Mr. Nelson was born in Norway. He came early to this 
country. He fought in the Civil War. He occupied various 
State offices. He represented Minnesota in three Congresses. 
He was twice Governor of his State. He has served twenty-two 
years in the United States Senate. It is not too soon to think 
of the occupancy of his seat after March 3, 1919. 

The President has happily given expression to the general 
and increasing non-partisan feeling throughout the country—a 
feeling specially evident in some of the present investigations 
in Congress. 

Non-partisanship at this time is a necessity. 


OUR ALLIES AND THEIR FRIENDS 


The recent severance of diplomatic negotiations with Ger- 
many by Ecuador calls attention to the number of countries 
which have taken similar action without declaring war. They 
are, in chronological order, Bolivia, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nica: a, Haiti, Costa Rica, Peru, Uruguay, and now Ecuador. 


In addition, the Dominican Republic has canceled exequaturs 
(or guarantees of recognition) of German consuls. 
This list also calls attention to the fact that the largest of the 
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South American states was the earliest to sever diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, and during the past two months has been 
added to the list of our allies. That list now numbers eighteen 
nations, and, according to their declaration of war, is as follows : 


Serbia, July 28, 1914. Rumania, August 28, 1916. 
Russia, August 1, 1914. 
France, August 3, 1914. Cuba, April 7, 1917. 
Belgium and Panama, April 10, 1917. 
Great Britain, August 4, 1914. Greece, June 29; 1917. 
Montenegro, August 7,1914. Siam, July 22, 1917. 
Japan, August 23, 1914. Liberia, August 7, 1917. 
Italy, May 23, 1915. China, August 14, 1917. 
Portugal, March 10, 1916. Brazil, October 26, 1917. 


It will be at once seen that in population, area, national 
wealth, and natural resources, such as cereals, coal, iron, and 
steel, for instance, and also in estimated fighting strength, our 
allies are enormously superior to their foes. 

The war, however, is being decided, not by the possession of 
all these advantages, but by the efficient use made of them. 


A BIRTHDAY 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook, is 
eighty-two years old ; but, as our readers know, he still actively 
participates in the editorial conduct of The Outlook. He cele- 
brated his birthday, Tuesday, December 18, quietly at his home, 
where he received many congratulations in person and by mail 
from his friends and correspondents. One of the not least wel- 
come messages of good will conveyed to him was that contained 
in the following editorial note in the New York “ Sun :” 


We felicitate the oldest working editor in this’ region, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, upon the activity that is his as he enters upon 
his eighty-third year, and we trust that for at least eighteen 
years longer he will continue to write delightfully for The 
Outlook, whether his subject be cosmos or coffee. 


His colleagues of The Outlook, unknown to him, are glad to 
take this opportunity of adding their congratulations to the 
many which have come to him from friends and readers in 
various parts of the country. 


A GREAT YEAR 


year 1917 ought to be remembered in America. 
Since the 6th of last April our country has been at 
peace. Then this Nation found peace for itself for the first 
time in nearly three years. That day marked one of the great- 
est victories of the present war. 

Peace without victory is a contradiction in terms. It is im- 
possible to negotiate a peace. There is no way of getting peace 
except by winning it. 

It is this that the man who has been called the Prince of 
Peace referred to when he said, without self-contradiction, 
“* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth. . ... I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 

If we were to paraphrase this in the language of the day, we 
should say, What is commonly called peace is not peace at all; 
mere absence of fighting is not peace; on the contrary, if you 
want peace, you will have to fight for it. 

This is a commonplace of ordinary human experience. Every 
man who has had any intimate knowledge of a fellow-man in 
the throes of a struggle within himself against his appetite, or 
his vanity, or his indolence, or his cowardice, or any other 
animal trait, knows this to be true. He would never think of 
counseling his friend to negotiate a peace. He knows perfectly 
well that there is only one way by which his friend can find 
peace. He will find it either by the victory of his flesh, in 
which case it would be a sodden peace of death, or by the 
victory of his spirit. And even when a man like that wins his 
victory and obtains his peace, he has to keep on fighting. 
Sometimes peace after victory is just the beginning of the fight. 

And what is true of the individual is true of the nation. For 
years, particularly during the past generation, America has been 
characterized very largely by luxury, ease, selfishness, self-com- 
placency. At the same time America has cherished its old ideals 


United States, April 6, 1917. 
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of freedom, brotherhood, equal chance for all. There has been 
in this country, as there has been in every individual, this old 
struggle between the flesh and the spirit. We Americans have 
tried to combine our idealism with our fondness for luxury. We 
have sat back at ease and have talked about peace treaties at 
the same time. We have boasted of our wealth, and at the same 
time have talked about the rights of man. We have approved 
of democracy, but we have not wanted to take any trouble 
about it. 

Then the world war broke. All the ideals that we had stood 
for were defied, trampled into the mire of Flanders and Arme- 
nia, outraged in France. We saw other countries, among them 
little nations like Serbia and Belgium, going to the horrors of 
death for the sake of the things we had been talking about. 

We were faced with the necessity of choosing between our 
comfort, our prosperity, our tranquillity, and our honor, our 
duty, our ideals. We were very uncomfortable. We said we 
were neutral. We were sure we could get peace by compro- 
mise. And all the time we knew perfectly well that what we 
were pretending to enjoy was just our own comfort, and not 
peace at all. 

The war would not let us alone. One bandit nation denied 
not by words but by deeds every belief that we had professed. 
It declared there was no such thing as honor between nations, 
no validity in treaties, no obligation on the part of a nation to 
observe even elementary morals. It elevated terrorism, theft, 
rape, murder, into virtues, and enjoined them by military 
authority. It acknowledged no law except necessity. And that 
nation showed its contempt for our neutrality, for our avowals 
and professions uncoupled with deeds. And of course we at 
once entered into the conflict. We were in it from the moment 
that we heard that Belgium had been invaded. From that time 
on until the 6th of last April we were in the midst of the war, 
and suffering the worst degradation from it. It was then that 
the war was in the Nation’s soul. 

We tried: to get peace without victory. We tried to nego- 
tiate a peace for ourselves. It was depressing. ‘ 

The other day an American who had been an ambulance 
driver through that long-drawn-out battle of Verdun told two 
of his acquaintances something of what he had seen in that 
battle which was a war by itself. He told of the wonders of the 
violet light on the horizon that accompanied the roar of artillery. 
He told of the ruins inconceivably desolate. And he told of the 
horrors of warfare at Verdun—of the trees stripped bare and 
standing naked and branchless like telegraph poles; and those 
ether more horrible trees whose leafless branches had been 
spared, only to bear, like gruesome fruit, pieces of human flesh. 
Horrible as it all was, it was not as horrible to one of his 
hearers as was that which he had seen himself in America not 
nineteen months before. W hat he had seen was a great coliseum 
filled with cheering, flag-waving men and women. And what 
those men and women were cheering were speakers who pic- 
tured to them the fighting in Europe, the bloodshed, the suffer- 
ing, and, without a word as to the cause of liberty and truth and 
righteousness and simple humanity for which soldiers were 
dying there, contrasted all this warfare with the contentment, 
the ease, the tranquillity, the prosperity of owr people—the 
growing wealth of our thriving cities, owr rich fields, the com- 
fort of owr homes. The desolation of Verdun is horrible enough; 
but it is not to be compared to the desolation in that crowded 
auditorium. One was the desolation of material things ; but the 
other was the desolation of soul. 

And we Americans found that desolation unbearable. While 
congratulating ourselves that we had been kept out of war, we 
knew that we were in the midst of war and were suffering de- 
feat. And the struggle went on between the Nation’s flesh and 
the Nation’s spirit. , omg crucified for our sake—we say it 
reverently—could not beshut out from the mind of America. 
Belgium was a symbol, and America could not erase it. Amer- 
ica tried to pass by, and could not. America had tried to get 
peace without victory, and had failed. 

The day, April 6, 1917, we entered the war, we secured for 
the first time in nearly three years in this country essential 
peace. 

Among the triumphant years in the calendar of America 
there should ever be placed the year 1917. 


THE OUTLOOK AND THE WAR 


A free people need a free press. 

This country is fighting to preserve democracy, and one of 
the institutions necessary to a democracy is “a free press in a 
free state.” 

Those who know The Outlook know that it has been free. 
When it was not popular to do so, The Outlook pointed out the 
danger which Germany threatened to democracy. The Outlook 
was free then; it is free now. It will continue to stand for the 
truth and for freedom. It told the truth about preparedness for 
inevitable war, and the events have justified it. Now that the 
country is in the war, The Outlook is going to continue to tell 
the truth to help win the war; and that this is a policy not 
merely of words but of deeds is evidenced by the fact that every 
able-bodied man on its staff of military age not already abroad 
has either gone into the military service of the Nation or has 
offered himself and is awaiting call. We want our readers to 
remember that such a journal, in order to perform the duties 
of a free press, must have their co-operation. Every subscriber 
to The Outlook is, by his subscription, helping to support a free 
press ; and the better support its readers give it, the better it 
can do its duty. 

For that reason we ask our readers to turn now to the third 
page of the cover of this number (opposite page 698) and read 
what the President of The Outlook Company has to say to them 
in a personal letter. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


Congress has passed, by a very remarkable majority, a resolu- 
tion embodying an Amendment to the Constitution which, if 
ratified by the separate States, will prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of all alcoholic 
beverages. The Constitution itself provides that such an Amend- 
ment must be ratified by three-fourths of the States by legis- 
lative action, and the Caaeseionel prohibitory Amendment 
gives them seven years to make this ratification, and states that 
the Amendment shall take effect one year after its ratification. 
Thus if thirty-six States ratify the Amendment within the 
next seven years, the United States will be “ bone dry ” in 1926. 
The issue is now transferred from Congress to the separate 
States, and thereby becomes a measure on which the people 
will have an opportunity to express their will. 

We do not here discuss certain criticisms that have been 
made against the form of the Amendment. It has been said, for 
example, that Congress has no right to limit to seven years 
the opportunity for ratifying this resolution. It has also been 
stated that the provision for placing the enforcement of pro- 
hibition within the “ concurrent jurisdiction” of the Nation 
and of the several States is, if adopted, bound to create con- 
fusion, litigation, and even ineffectiveness in the enforcement 
of the law. These questions we do not here discuss, because they 
do not bear directly upon the merits of the policy of National 
prohibition. 

Many causes have contributed to the action of Congress in 
submitting to the States a Constitutional Amendment to estab- 
lish National prohibition. The long campaign for temperance, 
day in, day out, week after week, decade after decade, in which 
the balay saan, sme movement was succeeded by other fights 
against d enness and intemperance, laid the foundation. The 
Prohibition party kept up the agitation. The Anti-Saloon 
League, combining the earnestness of the earlier temperance 
reformers with the strategic skill and alert opportunism of their 
opponents, changed the legal side of the struggle from a parti- 
san to a non-partisan one, and transformed the movement for 
individual abstinence into a relentless fight against the saloon 
and the liquor traffic. Modern understanding of the human side 
of the industrial problem helped on the cause by making it clear 
to thousands upon thousands of both employers and employees 
that alcohol was a foe to efficiency in industry, that it was an 
enemy alike of the individual workman and of the Nation’s 
commerce. The Southern States, jealous though they were of 
individual liberty, discovered in the free use of liquor a constant 


- irritant in the relation between the blacks and the whites, and 
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many of these States adopted prohibition as a measure for racial 
peace. Local option, gathering support from all these forces, 
made headway where State prohibition at first either was hope- 
less or had proved ineffective. Medical science confirmed by its 
researches the practical experience of the ordinary man that 
alcohol as a drug was more dangerous than opium and demanded 
more stringent control. Chief of all the causes, however, has 
been the liquor traffic itself. here have been honest men 
engaged in some part of that traffic ; but for the most part the 
dealers in liquor have associated their business with the worst 
elements in the community, and with lawlessness and vice. The 
retail shop where liquor has been sold has become the center of 
many moral and social evils. As the sense of decency has grown 
stronger among the people, the saloon has become more and 
more detestable. The liquor traffic has been, too, a political 
power that has contributed more than any other one institution 
to the spread of corruption in public life. The growing resent- 
ment against the whole trade has brought no sense of responsi- 
bility to the great majority of men in that trade. Now at last 
some of the men in the trade, and especially the brewers, have 
seen the folly of their own past and have openly acknowledged 
it—but too late for their own survival. The wrath of the public 
has grown to such proportions that it refuses to make discrimi- 
nations, and has lumped the whole liquor traffic together as it 
has lumped itself. 

With the war came the spectacle of Russia abolishing vodka, 
France suppressing absinthe, and England grappling with the 
beer problem ; and this enforced the lesson that coholism does 
not increase but instead decreases energy, and is an enemy 
that cannot be tolerated when men are engaged in a struggle 
for life. And when our own country went into the war the 
whole people had advanced so far as to back up the Government 
at once in its decision to keep liquor from the Nation’s soldiers 
and to make it a punishable offense to sell it to them. 

And, now, what the country has decided is good for its citi- 
zens as soldiers Con has said is good enough for all its 
citizens, whether they are soldiers or not. 

In making this decision in the form of a Constitutional 
Amendment we are, frankly, not sure that Congress has been 
wise. This Amendment introduces a question instead of settling 
it. Great as the advance is which this action records, it does not 
of itself put a single saloon out of business. It does, on the 
other hand, raise in every one of the forty-eight States a new 
issue, which will have to be fought out in forty-eight separate 
battles. To carry on these battles and to carry on the war 
against Pan-Germany at the same time is going to put our 

ale to a very severe test. Can they carry on these struggles 
in the States without diverting their attention from the colossal 
task of beating Germany ? Those who realize how big an enemy 
the liquor traffic is and how big an enemy Germany is are the 
ones who need most to exercise their faith in the intelligence 
and character of the American people. Either enemy alone is 
menacing enough. To carry on a struggle with both at the same 
time is going to call for the exercise of the mind and the will of 
every citizen to their fullest extent. It will require statesman- 
ship and leadership of the highest order to conduct the forty- 
eicht campaigns on the Prohibition Amendment without divert- 
ing the attention of the people from their’duty of seeing the 
war against Pan-Germany through to victory. 

One thing may aid in this twofold duty. If the Legislatures 
of the several States see in the ratification of the Amendment 
an opportunity to strengthen the country in the prosecution of 
the war, they must also see that promptness in ratification is 
essential to that end. 

In the meantime, while the people and the Legislatures are 
debating the Constitutional Amendment, Congress ought not 
to leave the question of National prohibition as if it were set- 
tled. It is not. Whatever evils of alcoholism existed before the 
amendment resolution was passed by Congress still exist. Not a 
bar has been closed by virtue of that resolution ; not a single sale 
of liquor has been made illegal. If prohibition is to be made effec- 
tive as a National measure, it must be enacted by statute; and 
if it is to be effective as a war measure, it must be enacted 
without waiting for the adoption of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Congress can, and we believe ought, to enact emergenc 
war prohibition. Its power to prohibit the manufacture of 
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alcoholic beverages is unquestioned as a measure of food con- 
servation (the power, by the way, which it has in some degree 
already exercised); its power to prohibit the transportation of 
intoxicating beverages from State to State or from other coun- 
tries into the United States is unquestioned, for its power over 
inter-State and foreign commerce is complete. But, more than 
that, we believe that Congress has power to prohibit, as a mili- 
tary measure, the sale of liquor. The courts have construed the 
war powers of the Government liberally. What the terms of 
such a measure should be we do not here undertake to say. 
They ought, however, to be definite, specifying the percentage 
of alcoholic content, and applying the prohibition not only to 
ordinary alcoholic beverages, but also to those dangerous forms 
of alcoholic ‘drink popularly known as “ patent medicines.” 

The chief objection to the enactment of such a law—an ob- 
jection which has seemed to us serious—has been the doubt 
whether such legislation would have such wide popular approval 
as to avoid dissension and division of National sentiment at a 
time when nothing is more imperative than National unity. 
The vote in Congress, however, is a strong indication that public 
opinion would support such an act. If that isso—and we believe 
it is—a bill for emergency prohibition for the duration of the 
war should be passed, and with such promptness as is 
consistent with the intelligent formulation of its details. 

State prohibition where unsupported by public opinion has 
been worse than useless ; but State prohibition where enacted on 
the foundation of public approval—particularly on public ap- 
proval registered in local option elections—has in many cases 
proved effective. So National prohibition without National public 
support would be buta form of law. The rapid growth of public 
sentiment, however, against the liquor traffic is indisputable. 
And if the ratification of the present Amendment by three- 
fourths of the States follows, that will be the best evidence that 
National prohibition will prove effective. There is no doubt in 
our mind that, with widespread 
ness of prohibition which was evident in some States will largely 
disappear when prohibition becomes the law of the Nation. For 
the reasons we have here enumerated, the of the Prohi- 
bition Amendment by Congress is one of the most notable legis- 
lative acts in the history of the temperance movement. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS 
In The Outlook of last week we stated that the Inter-State 


Commerce Commission had recommended as a solution of the 
railway problem an increase of freight rates, a repeal of the 
laws against mergers and pooling, and the granting of loans by 
the Government to the railways. We find that our phraseology 
was misleading. 


In its report to Congress the majority of the Inter-State Com- 


merce Commission, through its Chairman, Henry Clay Hall, made 
no recommendations whatever. It simply stated facts. These facts 
are that, in the opinion of the Commission, the present method 
of regulation is inadequate to meet the crisis imposed upon both 
the railways and the country by the war.. American railways, 
than which there are no better in the world, under the terrific 
stress of war conditions have partially broken down. Unless. 
some radical steps are taken, this breakdown will become more 
and more serious as the war goes on. Terminals are congested. 
Cars and locomotives frequently cannot be obtained when and 
where they are most needed. Capital cannot be easily borrowed 
with which to purchase necessary equipment and make neces- 
sary extensions. “ In our opinion,” says Chairman Hall, “ the 
situation does not permit of temporizing. All energies must be 
devoted to briaging the war to a successful conclusion, and to 
that end it is necessary that our transportation systems be placed 
and kept on the plane of highest efficiency. This can only be 
secured through unification of their operation during the period 
of the war.” 

For such unification and efficiency only two policies are con- 
ceivable, in the opinion of the Commission. Either rates must be 
increased, loans must be made by the Government to the rail- 
ways, and laws prohibiting their consolidation and co-operation 
must be sapealal ; or the President, under the special war powers 


popular support, the ineffective - 
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given him by Congress, must take over the railways and operate 
them, guaranteeing to the owners a fair return for their property. 

The Commission is very careful not to say which of these two 

licies it recommends, but in a minority report Commissioner 
McChord, while he concurs in the statement of the problem and 
the presentation of the two alternatives, expresses the opinion 
that the only way out of the railway chaos into which we are 
falling is for the Government to take over the railways and 
operate them for the benefit of all concerned. 

Some newspapers and individuals who still cling to the theory 
that the railways are private property, and who have therefore 
always been critical of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
have seized upon this striking report as an occasion to say that 
the whole fault lies with the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
These critics allege that the railways, if left alone, can solve the 
problems themselves, and that, since the problem of regulation 
has failed, we ought to go back to the old Sieshates system of 
laissez fuire, letting each railway run its affairs as it thinks best. 

To this we do not agree. It is a waste of time to discuss the 
possible return to the old untrammeled competitive system. The 
country is no more going back to it than it is going back to the 
ox-eart. We are either going to have privately owned railways 
run under Government regulation and supervision, or we are 

oing to have railways owned and operated by the Government. 
his assertion has often been made in these pages, and we still 
believe it to be the correct one. 

What have been the net results of the policy of regulation ? 
The Inter-State Commerce Commission was created in 1887. 
During the thirty years of its existence the attitude of the coun- 
try towards the railways, both on the part of railway managers 
and railway users, has been completely changed. Railways were 
originally thought to be purely private enterprises subject solely 
to the control of their owners and operators, like factories or 
stores or farms. They are now regarded as public utilities, and 
the best railway managers in the country feel that they are 
exercising a public trust. Rebates, favoritism to pass-holders, 
secret agreements, graft among superior officers, bribery of 
legislators, and other similar dishonorable practices have been 


. largely abandoned. Financial juggling, which was formerly 


considered “ smart,” is now considered dishonorable. As a rule, 
the railways now sincerely try to serve the public instead of 
trying to milk it. No doubt bad practices still exist. No 
doubt shippers and passengers still suffer injustice in many 
instances, but it may. be safely asserted that whereas thirty 
years ago the characteristic railway slogan was, “ Make all the 
profits that the public will stand,” to-day the slogan is, “ Give 
all the service that the public needs.” For the legendary phrase 
traditionally ascribed to Commodore Vanderbilt, ‘“‘ The public 
be damned,” there has been substituted the actual phrase of 
Secretary McAdoo when he was the executive of the subway 
under the Hudson River, “ The public be pleased.” 

The policy of regulation has accomplished great things, but 
it necessarily implies dual authority—the authority of private 
control co-operating with the authority of Government regula- 
tion. In time of war dual authority is not only pernicious but 
fatal. This is the fact that the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion now recognizes in its clear and reasonable statement. , 

Not many years ago railways paid twenty-eight dollars a ton 
for their steel rails. To-day they are paying fifty-five dollars 
a ton. An eighty-pound steel rail costs about twenty-two dollars. 
Roughly speaking, there areatleast fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of steel rails in every mile of a modern double-track railway. 
When the entire mileage of American railways is considered, 
taking into accountswitches, sidings, terminals, four-tracking, and 
the like, the amount of money for steel rails alone runs into many 
millions of dollars. The’ price of oil, coal, and lumber, which are 
all vitally essential to the equipment and operation of a railway, 
has increased enormously. It is mathematically evident that the 
Government cannot limit the income of the railways by fixing 
rates and at the same time permit the producers of steel, oil, coal, 
and lumber to charge the railways what they choose for their 
products. In other words, if the Government under a system of 
tegulation is to fix rates, it must also fix the price of steel, coal, 
oil, and other important staples. This would be carrying the sys- 
tem of regulation to an almost impossible degree of complexity. 


The only possible solution of the problem during the war - 
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seems to us to be direct Government control of the railways by 
an important and responsible officer of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. This virtually means Government 
operation. What shall be done after peace is restored and the 
exigencies of the war are past is a question which may be 
properly deferred until that happy period arrives, but we are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Theodore Price, whose interesting 
article appears on another page, that if the Government once 
takes up direct control of our railways it will never lay it down. 
The conceivable advantages of Government operation he sets 
forth in an interesting fashion. The possible evils and the actual 
difficulties of Government operation are very great, but we 
think the country is slowly, though steadily, coming to the con- 
clusion that, whatever may be the evils of Government operation, 
they are less, and can be more easily dealt with, than the evils of a 
dual operation by private ownership and commission regulation. 
If the country does come to this conclusion, it will not be because 
it condemns either private property or commission regulation, 
but because it regards commission regulation as an evolutionary 
step towards the real socialization of railway transportation. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


In his annual report the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, 
dismisses the subject of universal military training with these 
words : ‘ 

The subject of universal military training continues to be dis- 
cussed in the country. The Department has not sought and does 
not new seek legislation on the subject, chiefly for the reason 
that the formulation of a permanent military policy will inevita- 
bly be affected by the arrangements consequent upon the termi- 
nation of the present war. Civilized men must hope that the 
future has in store a relief from the burden of armament and 
the destruction and waste of war. However vain that hope may 
appear in the midst of the most devastating and destructive war ' 
in the meer'y | of the race, it persists—per -— because we are 
encouraged by the analogous substitution of courts for force in 
the settlement of private controversies ; perhaps because all the 
perfections of nature teach us that they are the product of 
processes which have eliminated waste and substituted construc- 
tive for destructive principles. When a permanent military 
policy, therefore, comes to be adopted, it will doubtless be con- 
ceived in a spirit which will be eimente to preserve against any 
—— attack those vital principles of liberty upon whic 

emocratic institutions are based, and yet be so restrained as in 
no event to foster the growth of mere militarist ambitions or to 
excite the apprehension of nations with whom it is our first 
desire to live in harmonious and just accord. 


This has a familiar sound. It was on just such grounds as 
these that the Administration and Congress refused to prepare 
the Nation for the war in which it now finds itself. Those who 
urged preparedness were denounced as militarists. To-day, 
because there was no adequate preparedness in 1916, men are 
dying by the scores in our camps and our armies are without 
guns that they ought to have. It is sometimes said that by- 
gones should be bygones ; but these bygones are not bygones— 
they are trailing us to-day. Have we learned nothing from the 
past, even the recent past ? 

It is not a question of establishing a new permanent military 
policy. , If it were, there would be soundness in the view that 
we should not undertake it while we have to carry on this war. 
But the policy of the country is settled. That policy is one of 
universal military obligation. We have embodied it in a law 
which is taking our men to the camp and overseas. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall take the only measure that will enable 
this country to carry out its policy. The obligation to serve is - 
universal already.’ A system of universal military training is 
simply a measure to enable men to meet that obligation. This 
is something that the Nation owes to its citizens. 

To say, as some do, that we cannot institute universal train- 
ing for the service we demand because all our efforts must be 
directed to the training of the mer who have been selected is 
to argue in much the same way as if it were said that we cannot 
feed our population because we must feed our soldiers. 

This country is not going to abandon its schools, its processes 
of education, simply because we are at war. The fact that we 
are at war makes it indeed more incumbent upon us than ever 
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to require our schools, our whole educational system, to be 
more efficient than ever. The whole question of universal mili- 
tary training is one of utilizing our educational system so that 
it will fit the boys who are growing up to be men to perform 


26 December 


effectively, and with the highest degree of safety to themselves 
and of honor to their country, the duty which their country has 


already laid upon them of protecting by arms their country’s 


institutions. 


TESTING THE WAR MACHINERY OF A NATION 


A REVIEW OF THE INVESTIGATION IN CONGRESS 


as a brigade adjutant in France drifted into the Outlook 

office. It was a personal letter, telling how this young 
lieutenant ate, sicpt, labored—the kind of letter which will be 
finding its way back to so many American homes within the 
coming months and perhaps years. But it contained more than 
a record of one man’s personal experience. It contained a mes- 
sage which can be used as a standard whereby the average 
citizen can judge the efficiency of our war-making machinery. 

The young lieutenant wrote : 

Every man over here is being given his chance to make good, 
but he only gets one chance. My major expects every officer 
under him to be on his toes sixty minutes out of every hour, 
twenty-four hours in the day. There are no excuses for failure 
here. We either get our work done right or off go cur heads 
and some one else steps into our shoes. 


\ FEW days ago a letter from a young lieutenant serving 


Incompetence in time of war is a real peril to every man in 
the service of the Nation and to every citizen within its borders. 
How incompetence is dealt with in our fighting forces is vividly 
portrayed in the foregoing letter. How it is dealt with at home 
is revealed bv the Congressional investigations now in progress. 

Whcu the war started, Mr. Average Citizen asked only, Has 
such and such a man enlisted; has such and such a measure 
passed Congress ; has such and such a measure been signed by 
the President? The country was concerned with only two 
things—getting into the war, and getting in quickly. For the 
time being it was willing to accept good motives as a justifica- 
tion for appointment and the giving of _ pe Wash- 
ington was swamped with offers to serve. The enthusiasm of 
the country prevented critical examination of the large figures 
which were daily put before Congress and the people for accept- 
ance and approval. 

A suggestion from Washington that criticism was disloyal or 

“that it hampered the activities of the Government was sufficient, 

d in many cases rightly so, to keep critics silent. Congress- 
- voted for measures, like the Appropriation Bills, even 
though they objected violently to many items which they con- 
tained. The first effort of the country was to obtain unanimity 
of purpose and action. The question that interested the people 
most was, Is the war machinery running? not, Is the war ma- 
chinery running at the highest possible efficiency ? 

We have been some eight months at war, and this first 
necessary period dedicated to the wholesale and, in a large 
measure, undiscriminating, support of the Government is 
passing—and it must pass if the country is to be true to 
itself and to the great cause for which it is giving its treasure 
and the life of its sons. From now on we shall more and more 
judge our public official as the major of whom the young lieuten- 
ant wrote judges the men under him. We shall want. to know 
not only whether our officers are willing to go to France, but 
also whether these officers are “on their toes twenty-four 
hours in the day.” We shall want to know not only whether 
our officials at Washington are trying to provide our soldiers 

_ abroad with food and supplies, but also whether these officials 
at Washington are using the resources and wealth of the coun- 
try to the greatest possible advantage. The country will grow 
less and less interested in “ contracts pending” and more and 
more interested in the exact number of guns, rifles, uniforms, 
tents, shells, and ships which are being produced. 

The only agency to which the whole country can turn for this 
information is the Congress of the United States. If the Ad- 
ministration is wise, it will lend its heartiest energies to aid 
Congress in its search for facts and figures. As a purely politi- 
cal measure, nothing will so strengthen the Administration 
throughout the United States as the evidence that it is willing 


the high-handed and inhuman acts of the 


to lay its cards on the table and permit the American Nation 
to judge for itself the strength of its hand. 
his change in the attitude of the Nation is vividly reflected 
in the investigation into the conduct of the War Department 
which Congress has already begun, and in the promise of investi- 
ation into other departmental activities soon to follow. It is 
indeed a hopeful sign that the Administration is »yparently co- 
operating with.the Congressional Committees of Investigation 
and that these committees have confined their efforts to the pro- 
motion of efficiency. here has been so far no investigation of 
the general poucies of the Administration which was capable of 
a partisan interpretation. 
he investigation into the activities of the War Department 
has already resulted in the publication of information of great 
value. It has shown with unmistakable clarity the complete 
failure of the War Department to make adequate provision for 
the great conflict upon which we have entered. The explanation 
of this lack of preparation is frankly set out in the annual report 
of the Secretary of War. Secretary Baker said: “The United 
States entered the great conflict . . . as a belligerent power, 
and began immediately to prepare to defend the rights of the 
Nation which for months had been endangered and denied by 
waved Government. 
. . . Adherence to a strict neutrality through long months of 
delicate situations delayed the beginning of activity for military 


preparation.” What this delay meant to the Government has’ 


been clearly brought out by -the cross-examination of General 
Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, before the Congressional Com- 
mittee. We wish that every thinking citizen could read in full 
the verbatim report of this investigation, which lies before us as 
we write. It affords a most illuminating insight into the mental 
attitude of the man who has been chiefly responsible for the 
equipment of the forces of the United States with arms and 
munitions. 

It is perhaps too strong a comparison to make, but General 
Crozier’s statements before the Congressional Investigating 
Committee remind us not a little of that bureau chief who, at 
the time of the Spanish-Amc.ican War, complained that his 
bureau was in perfect running order until the war came along 
and upset it all. “ May I ask,” said Senator Wadsworth dur- 
ing the progress of the investigation, “ whether there were any 
preparatory steps taken prior to April 6 in your Department— 
precautionary steps—the German Ambassador having been 
sent. home ?” General Crozier answered : 

There was a good deal of thinking done, and a good deal 
of discussion in my office as to what we would do, as among 
myself and my officers, to form our expansion. There was prep- 
aration made for getting our additional personnel. I did what I 
never had done before, and that is, I took one of my officers. and 
assigned him to the task of getting additional personnel, looking 
up methods, looking over the means of getting Reserve officers 
and getting them on the list, getting ready to expand with our 
own personnel, which was about all I could do. I also com- 
menced—oh, some time before the outbreak of the war, a num- 
ber of months before—to inventory the manufacturers of the 
7 who would be capable of doing the kind of work that we 
needed. 

Apparently this inventory of manufacturers in a large meas- 
ure duplicated the exhaustive inventory pre by the engi- 
neers of the country under the Council of National Defense. 
General Crozier “ did loan an officer ” to the Council of National 
Defense to help them classify their own lists, but there is no 
indication that he himself utilized the resources of the more 
exhaustive inventory in his own office. The figures prepared by 
the Council of National Defense, he said at the inquiry, were 
brought to Washington, but were not sent to his office. On the 
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contrary, his own lists were borrowed by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and, said General Crozier, “I presume they 
were used to a considerable extent.” 

The investigation brought out two very concrete results of 
this lack of preparation before the outbreak of the war. The 
country has been flooded with reports of the great assistance 
which we were rendering our allies by providing them with 
munitions of war, and yet we now find that, instead of supply- 
ing our allies with artillery, we have been looking to them for 
this indispensable weapon of war. Said General Crozier : 

We are getting from France, under manufacture since the 
first of last August, a very considerable supply of the two 
most important _— of artillery that the armies are equipped 
with—the 75-millimeter field gun, which is about three inches in 
caliber, and the 155-millimeter howitzer, which is about six inches 
in caliber... . 

All the artillery which our troops on the other side are using 
is of foreign manufacture now 


When it comes to the question of rifles, we find that previous 
to the war our own two Government arsenals for the manu- 
facture of rifles were either closed or running on very much re- 
duced time. Instead of devoting their full capacity to the manu- 
facture of dies or arms, the skilled workmen were permitted to 
drift away into.private factories. The result of this policy made 
it impossible for us to equip our forces to be sent abroad with our 
own excellent Springfield rifles. It is true that the private arms 
plants of the country at this time were in a position to supply us 
with rifles of the English pattern—a pattern slightly inferior to 
our own; but this, if we adopted it as it stood, would have ne- 
cessitated scrapping for the duration of the war the Springfield 
rifles and Springfield ammunition which we had on hand. The 
War Department therefore decided to insist that the manufac- 
turers making English rifles should rechamber them for the use 
of Springfield ammunition and that these remodeled English 
rifles, no matter where made in this country, should be inter- 
changeable in all their parts. This plan has resulted in costly 
delay in the equipment of our troops in this country and will of 
necessity result in the addition of one new kind of munition to 
the.number of kinds in use on the western front. 

These are but instances of the result of lack of preparation 
before the war, a lack of preparation the disastrous result of 
which has been intensified by the red tape within the bureau- 
cratie organization of the War Department. 

That this lack of foresight and red tape are not solely the 
prerogatives of the Bureau of Ordnance is indicated by the 
recent report of Surgeon-General Gorgas on the health of the 
troops in the many cantonments throughout the country. The 
Surgeon-General’s report, made public by the Secretary of 
War himself, indicates a condition of affairs within the Quar- 
termaster’s department which parallels the examples brought 
out by Congress within the Bureau of Ordnance. Surgeon- 
General Gorgas, whose splendid sanitary work at Panama 
made the building of the Canal possible, is not an alarmist, 
neither is he afraid to speak the truth or to place the blame 
for present conditions where it belongs. He is the foremost 
authority on military hygiene and sanitation in the world. 

In his report Surgeon-General Gorgas states that during the 
last month there were sixty fatal cases of pneumonia at Camp 
Sevier, at Greenville, South Carolina ; forty-three deaths from 
pneumonia at Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kansas ; forty-one 
deaths from pneumonia at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas. 
(‘amp Bowie also had a record of twenty-nine hundred ‘cases of 
measles during the last month; Camp Sevier had a total of two 
thousand. Surgeon-General Gorgas states his belief that the 
prevalence of pneumonia was in part due to the lack of proper 


THE ROMANCE 


HE fall of Jerusalem, its passing from the hands of the 
Turks into the hands of the British, has excited an interest 
} throughout the civilized world wholly disproportionate to 


. its importance as a military event in the war. The city is not a 


strategic point. It does not command control of any sea or terri- 
tory. In a military sense its fall is significant chiefly as an 
indication that the British are stronger than the Prussianized 
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clothing for the soldiers. Of the National Guard Camp at 
Camp Sevier he said: 

Sanitary conditions here are serious. Sixty men have died of 
pneumonia in the last month. .. . 

The basie unsanitary condition, however, in my opinion, is 
overcrowding. In the past, in this camp, the division commander 
has had to put eleven and twelve men in a tent, due to the short- 
age of tentage. At present he has to put nine men in a tent, 
which gives about twenty-eight square feet to the man. I urge 
that the division commander be directed to furnish at least fifty 
square feet of floor space to the man, which would give about 
five men to the tent... . 

There has been a good deal. of discomfort and exposure on 
account of the men having nothing but their summer clothing. 
This has been in great part corrected in the last ten days by the 
arrival of woolen clothing and overcoats. The O. D. [olive drab] 
wool has not yet been issued, but the authorities are informed 
that itis on the way. The whole command is still in khaki. 

Of another camp he says: 

The command until recently has had nothing but summer 
clothing. 

Of this same camp he says: 

There is a great deal of uneasiness and criticism among the 
people with regard to conditions here, which are worse, from the 
sanitary point of view, than in any of the camps I have visited. 

The base hospital is unfinished, without water, plumbing or 
sewerage conditions. I recommend that telegraphic instructions 
be sent to the division commander at once to put in plumbing, 
water, and sewer connections. 

Close observers at Washington relate the recent shake-up in 
the War Department to the disclosures made by General 
Crozier and the existence of conditions which warranted Gen- 
eral Gorgas’s severe criticism of the Army supply department. 

On December 15 Secretary Baker announced the creation of 
a Military War Council to be composed of the Secretary of 
War, the Assistant Secretary 6f War, and five high ranking 
officers of the Regular Army. For this Council have been chosen 
General Tasker H. Bliss, Chief of Statf ; Major-General Henry 
G. Sharpe, Quartermaster-General; Major-General Erasmus 
M. Weaver, Chief of Artillery ; Major-General William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance ; and Major-General Enoch H. Crowder, 
Judge-Advocate General and Provost-Marshal General. 

The apparent promotion of some of the men on this list has 
been interpreted in divers ways. The purpose of the Council, it 
is announced, will be to co-ordinate the activities of the War 
Department with the needs of the forces abroad. It will result, 
however, in the practical removal of General Crozier from his 
work as Chief of Ordnance, and the removal of General Sharpe 
from his work as a member of the Quartermaster’s corps. In the 
latter’s place may be put General Goethals, who has proved his 
ability to get things done and has no undue respect for red tape. 

The suspicion that the promotion of some of these men is for 
the purpose of removing them from places of administrative 
responsibility is not applicable in the cases of General Crowder 
and General Weaver. If the creation of this Council results in 
a concentration of authority; it will be welcome ; but if it has 
been created to take care of men who have proved their 
inability to‘manage with the greatest possible efficiency their 
own departments, it will hardly be considered an acceptable 
addition to the war machinery of the country. In time of war 
the country has a right to demand that individual careers shall 
be sacrificed relentlessly to the common good. 

There can be no excuse for failure in time of war, nor pallia- 
tion of such failure for personal reasons. More power to the 
investigating arm of Congress, and may this power be used with- 
out fear or favor and to no personal or political end! 


OF JERUSALEM 


Turks and that there is-no danger now of the Central Powers 
reaching the Suez Canal and seizing Egypt. 

What, then, has given the capture of Jerusalem its world- 
wide appeal to the imagination ? 

Situated as it is in the midst of the land that may be said to 


be the junction between Europe, Asia, and Africa, Jerusalem 


has been at the very center of the whirlpool of history. Over 
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Palestine back and forth have swept the tides of war. On its 
soil empire has struggled with empire again and again. And it 
is for that very reason, because it has been the vicarious suf- 
ferer in the turmoil of the world, that out of Jerusalem and 
Palestine has come the world’s religion. 

Jerusalem is one of the oldest cities in the world with a con- 
tinuous history. There are historical records of Jerusalem, 
outside of the ordinary Biblical chronology, which go back to 
fifteen hundred years before Christ. It is of course the great 
and glorious city of the Hebrew Scriptures. What Rome and 
Athens are to the classical writers so is Jerusalem to the poets, 
historians, and philosophers of theancient Jews. David madehim- 
self prince of one of the Israelitish tribes of the Semites and cap- 
tured Jerusalem. Its fortified part was known as Zion. David 
built an altar and a new town—the City of David. His son 
Solomon erected a great palace, temple, and fort of unheard-of 
strength and splendor, and during his reign Jerusalem became 
the headquarters of all Israelites. After the division of the 
Kingdom of Israel it was the capital of the tribe of Judah and 
its allies. 

King Shishak of Egypt conquered it in the reign of Solomon’s 
son Rehoboam. A century later King Jehoram plundered it. 
Sixty years later Joash, King of Israel, defeated Amaziah of 
Judah and destroyed the walls of Jerusalem. Amaziah’s son 
Uzziah rebuilt them. Later still Hezek ah strengthened the 
walls and provided the city with water by underground pas- 
sages. Sennacherib, the Assyrian general, was unable to-capture 
Jerusalem, but Nebuchadnezzar did capture it and carried off 
some ten thousand nobles, soldiers, and craftsmen, including 
the prophet Ezekiel, into a Babylonian captivity. Jerusalem 
was again destroyed, and many years passed. Then Cyrus the 
Persian conquered Babylon and allowed the Jews to return. 
Nehemiah rebuilt and enlarged the walls. Alexander of Mace- 
don established a mild rule; Ptolemy of Egypt, a ruthless rule. 

The Jews were recovering, only to have the Syrian Epiph- 
anes raze their walls. The hero Judas Maccabeus rebuilt 
them. Antiochus pulled them down, and another Maccabee, 
Jonathan, set them up again. Another Antiochus demolished 
them, and Hyrcanus re-established them. Then, later, Pompey 
captured Jerusalem with fearful slaughter. This was followed 
by a Parthian incursion. A generation before Christ was born 
Herod the Great, an Idumzan, ended the Maccabzan era. He 
refortified the city, rebuilt the Temple, and erected magnificent 
public buildings. When Christ came, the Hebrew Yerushalayim 
contained more people and was more splendid than ever before 
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or since. But the authority of Herod’s successor, Archelaus, was 
supplanted by that of Roman procurators. Under one of them, 
Pilate, Jesus Christ was condemned to death and crucified. 

Then came Herod Agrippa, who built new walls; and then 
came the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Sixty years later 
Hadrian constructed a new town. Rebellious Jews strove to re- 
build, but Julius Severus demolished their efforts. Meanwhile 
Jerusalem was slowly submitting to Christian influences. A 
Roman Emperor, who happened to be Constantine, was con- 
verted to Christianity, and ordered a church to be built over 
the Holy Sepulcher. Three centuries went by. Then the Per- 
sians captured Jerusalem. The Emperor Heraclius recaptured 
it, only to lose it a little later to the Caliph Omar. It remained 
for four and a half centuries under Mohammedan sway before 
delivered by Godfrey de Bouillon. Christian for a century, it 
was taken and refortified by Saladin and became Mohammedan. 
After the possession of Jerusalem (1229-1244) by the Emperor 
Frederick II, the Arab domination of Palestine changed to 
Turkish. General Allenby has now driven the Turk out of 
Jerusalem ; he has added his name to the long line of deliverers 
of the city from an unwelcome yoke. 

Thus in the annals of war Palestine has been second to 
no other country. More often than not the Holy Land has re- 
sounded to the alarums of war—not always as knightly wars, 
however, as Seott describes in his Palestine romance “ The 
Talisman ”—with Jerusalem as the great prize. , 

Modern Jerusalem is truly a polyglot city. The racial and 
religious struggles which have marked its checkered career 
have left their impress upon its population, its customs, and its 
architecture. It has always been a holy city—first of the Jews, 
then of the Christians, finally of the Mohammedans. Now it 
becomes Christian again. 

It has a population of seventy thousand to ninety thousand. 
Of these at least one-half are Hebrews, perhaps one-quarter are 
Moslems, and the other quarter are affiliated with various 
divisions and sects of the Christian religion—Greek Catholics, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Armenians, Copts, Syrians, etc. 
Indeed, some of the violence in Jerusalem in times past has 
been due to the rivalries of these Oriental Christian bodies. 

All modern lovers of peace and tolerant brotherhood, whether 
they be Jews, Moslems, or Christians, may reasonably hope that 
Jerusalem has now entered upon its fourth and happiest stage 
of history. For under British direction Jerusalem is certain to 
become, as it has never been for over three thousand years, a 
city of religious liberty. 


THE RAILROADS 
BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


Mr. Price, well known as a contributor to The Outlook on economic subjects, is the editor of “ Commerce and Finance,” and the following 
article is reprinted by permission from that excellent weekly. The railway problem is discussed editorially on another page.—THE Eprtors. 


HE railway problem, so called, is in a fair way of being 
romptly solved. The report of the Inter-State Commerce 
ommission put before Congress last week promises to 

end the deadlock. Briefly, it says that the Government must 
resolve an intolerable situation by either— ~ 

1. Authorizing an adequate advance in rates, lending the 
roads the money they require for equipment and development, 
and repealing the laws which prevent pooling and consolida- 
tion; or, 

2. Taking over the operation of the entire transportation 
system under some such plan as the one followed by the British 
Government, which guarantees interest on the bonds and pre- 
war dividends on the stocks. 

Mr. McChord was the only member of the Commission who 
expressed a preference as between the two plans suggested. He 
favors the latter, and the news from Washington indicates that 
the President agrees with him and that Congress will acquiesce 
in whatever Mr. Wilson recommends. 

If this be so, we face Government operation of the railways 
for the period of the war at least ; and we are among those who 
believe that Government operation once established will never 
be abandoned. 


The vision of an American railway system unified, standard- 
ized, synthesized, and synchronized up to the point of highest 
efficiency has, we admit, always fascinated us. 

The economies and advantages that would follow are so many 
that we cannot enumerate them in the space at our disposal. 

Some of them are self-evident, others would be brought out 
only in actual practice. 

It does not, however, require much imagination to picture an 
American railway system under one management over whose 
lines our enormous freight traffic should move by the shortest 
routes and upon which one could travel in any direction upon 
presentation of a mileage book that might cost less than two 
cents a mile and would be good everywhere in the United 
States. 

Such a system would have no use for the army of freight 
solicitors and agents who now occupy innumerable offices and 
add to the cost of transportation the expense of diverting it 
from one line to another. It would also release the thousands 
of men who are engaged in pro-rating and distributing the 
charges collected by one line for account of its connections. 
The equipment and rolling stock would be interchangeable. A 
congestion of traffic in one part of the country could be easily 
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relieved by transferring the cars and engines that were unem- 
ployed elsewhere. Car tracing would become a thing of the 
past. The employees could not strike, for they would be in the 
pay of the Government. The railway commissions of the vari- 
ous States would be without authority and the unjust and 
obstructive treatment to which they have subjected the railways 
would be at an end. The archaic and unintelligent classification 
of freight now used in the determination of rates could be 
abandoned in favor of a more logical and equitable system. 
The co-ordinate development .of our inland waterways would 
be facilitated, for the railways would no longer have any inter- 
est in opposing it, and the cost of moving both goods and 
passengers might be so decreased that a reduction in rates 
would be made possible instead of the advance now sought. It 
is, in fact, quite thinkable that American sectionalism of interest 
and feeling might be appreciably diminished by the adoption 
of a plan by which our facilities for communication, travel, and 
the interchange of goods would be so much increased. 

The only objections that can be urged against it are that it 
would create a new army of Government employees, that Gov- 
ernment management would be inefficient, and that it would be 
unfair to the 638,000 stockholders, and the still larger but 
unknown number of bondholders, who are directly and indi- 
rectly the owners of the 344,944 miles of railway that are oper- 
ated by 441 American corporations. 

To the first two of these objections the United States Post- 
Office is a sufficient answer. It is, we think, inconceivable that 
private enterprise could have provided us with the postal facili- 
ties we now enjoy for what they cost us, or, in fact, at any price. 
Even if the administrative ability required had been available, 
the power to apply it free of local discrimination or obstruction 
would have been lacking. As to the political influence of the 

tal employees, is there any one who believes, or any evidence 
to justify the belief, that the will of the people has been in any 


way thwarted by the growth of the Post-Office Department, or 
the increase in the number of its employees that has occurred 
during the last twenty years? Whether we take over the rail- 
ways or not, eternal vigilance will continue to be the price of 
liberty, and when the American people become supine enough 
to surrender their political freedom they will deserve to lose it. 
Until then they may be trusted to assert and protect it. 

In the fear that Government operation of the railways means 
confiscation of private property we cannot.share, for the record 
of the Administration does not justify it, and one of the reasons 
urged for the adoption of the plan favored is the need of some 
action that will prevent further depreciation in the value of 
American railway securities. It is, of course, unthinkable that 
the Government would take over control of the transportation 
industry without compensation to its owners; and since an in- 
adequate consideration would only aggravate the conditions for 
which a remedy is sought, equitable treatment may be relied 
upon. 
Every reform that widens the scope of Governmental author- 
ity has been opposed as a violation of private rights. There 
were some who objected to the Federal Reserve Act upon this 

ound, but it has proved to be the financial salvation of the 

ation. Fifty-six years ago there were others who fought 
against the abolition of slavery, because they maintained that it 
involved the confiscation of private property and the invasion 
of State rights. The history of popular government from the 
Magna Charta down is, in fact, but little more than the story of 
the constant struggle between the people and those who have 
sought to protect private rights. The story has always had the 
same ending, and the owners of the American railways are 
indeed fortunate in that the accident of war has hastened the 
inevitable, and made it expedient for the Government to take 
possession of their property upon terms whose fairness is 
guaranteed by the very exigencies of the case. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARMY 


THE SOUL OF THE SOLDIER 
BY JOSEPH H. ODELL 


At the instance of The Outlook Dr. Odell has visited some typical cantonments for the training of the citizen soldiers of America—men . 
of the National Guard and men of the National Army. In recent numbers of The Outlook articles by. Dr. Odell have described “ The New 
Spirit of the New Army ”—under the titles “ Democratizing the Army to Save Democracy,” “ Making Democracy Safe for the Soldier,” 
and “The Men Behind the Men Who Fight the Huns.” The article printed herewith, “'The Soul of the Soldier,” will be followed, in an 
early issue, by the concluding article of the series, under the title “The Miracle of Democracy.” The purpose of these articles has been, not 
to describe the strictly military aspects of the training in the camps, but, as it was phrased in a letter to Dr. Odell from the editors, “ to tell 


the folks at home what is ——— to their boys, what Uncle Sam is already doing with them and for them.” Dr. Odell has for several 
1e 


years been a contributor to Outlook.—Tuer Eprrors. 


F our present army on foreign service or in training at 

home more than one million enlisted; the balance were 

drafted. In the National Army cantonments there is a 
spirit of contentment and co-operation just as hearty as that 
which is evident in the National Guard and Regular Army 
camps. If we could get a composite picture of the motives 
which led to the million or more voluntary enlistments, we 
might have a glimpse of the seed which is growing into the soul 
of the American soldier. But the men will not answer a ques- 
tionnaire with simplicity and frankness; perhaps, not being 
trained psychologists, they cannot. Their answers are humorous 
or evasive or represent the mood of the passing moment, or 
their powers of composition fail them in trying to describe a 
set of mixed or complex motives. I have questioned them 
directly and indirectly, and the answers seemed to simmer down 
to this: they were caught in a movement which they did not 
try to resist. ““ Everybody was doing it.” ‘ I didn’t want to be 
left out of the show.” “Seemed to be the only thing to do.” 
“ Every decent chap ought to fight when his country is at war.” 
“ Thought it would be a fine experience.” Among the enlisted 
men I have not found one who flamed out with righteous indig- 
nation, or who proclaimed himself ready to die for civilization, 
or who professed a passion for making the world safe for 


democracy, or who posed as a St. George to save Belgium or , 


France from the Hohenzollern dragon. Yet all of this proves 
nothing except that the seed of the soldier-soul, like all other 
seed, prefers to germinate out of sight. 
Whenever I have talked at any length with individuals or 
oups of men they have shown an eagerness to know about 
yerman atrocities. Was it true that children’s hands had been 
hacked off, that nuns had been violated, that Canadian soldiers 
had been crucified, that the girls and women of the Somme dis- 
trict had been carried away by the Huns for unspeakable pur- 
poses, that the wounded in the hospitals had been deliberately 
shelled? They wanted details of these things, I found, to con- 
firm their convictions of horror created by the better-known 
outrages, such as the sinking of the Lusitania, the bombing of 
Lundon, and the firing upon the lifeboats of torpedoed ships. 
‘shen, almost invariably, they expressed a lurid desire to be 
introduced to the Kaiser or the chinless Crown Prince. So I 
have been forced to the conclusion that the motive which they 
did not or could not express was an instinctive revolt against 
the brutality of misdirected force. They were dimly conscious 
that some horrible evil was moving out against everything 
decent and honorable in the world, and because the European 
nations could not defeat the thing alone, America must help. It 
was a hard and dirty piece of work, but it had to be done, and 
they were willing to lend a hand. But I found very little exal- 
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tation of spirit and practically no spread-eagle patriotism ; they 
were calmly bent upon business. 

Of course this does not mean that they never feel the thrill 
of aspiritual purpose. It simply means that ionate and con- 
suming motives were not the original incentive to their enlist- 
ment. In the camps and cantonments there is a well-defined 
plan for lifting the thoughts of the men to a high level. Speak- 
ers such as ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, ‘Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, Henry Morgenthau, Newell Dwight Hillis, and ‘Re 
Lauder unfold the causes and meaning of the war to the men, 
and thousands of them are caught as by an inspiration, lifted 
completely out of the routine drudgery of their training, and 
come from the meetings with their ideas made lustrous by a holy 
purpose. Slowly but surely even the dullest among them are 
realizing the spiritual significance of the task before them. I saw 
this illustrated during an evening of community singing. Hun- 
dreds of men sang “ Tipperary ” with mechanical indifference ; 
they put a little more verve into “ Over There,” reeling off the 
last two lines of the chorus with a tempo like the snapping of 
firecrackers ; they sang “ Keep the Home Fires Burning” with 
the touch of entreaty which it requires; but when the leader 
gave out “The Battie Hymn of the Republic ” they took it up 
and carried it through with a reverent enthusiasm. 

“ Let us sing the last verse again,” said the leader. “ Listen, 
boys, while I read it to you; itis wonderful : 

“¢Tn the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on.’ ” 


A thrill ran through the building as the men sang; they 
showed their response in their faces and their voices. 

The note of vicarious sacrifice had been struck. After no- 
ticing that among troops who had been less than two months in 
training camp and three thousand miles from the fighting front, 
it is not difficult to believe the British chaplain, Thomas Tip- 
lady, when he says that the favorite hymn of the London regi- 
rents during the terrific battle of the Somme was : 

“ When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride.” 


Such experiences do not negative the earlier statement con- 
cerning the general stolidity of our men, but they point out that 
“the hard and dirty piece of work in which they are to lend a 
hand ” may be lighted up occasionally by a nobler beam. 

This brings us squarely to the question of the religion of the 
camps. Is there any? Of course. ‘What is it like? Well, it is 
so much like religion everywhere and yet so unlike religion any- 
where that it is peculiarly difficult to define. The first thing 
that strikes one is that the religion of the camps is more inti- 
mately a part of the daily life of the men there than it is in 
other places. A man can live. ina civilian community for months 
and absolutely avoid any contact with organized and articulate 
religion; a soldier cannot live for a day in a camp or canton- 
ment without being in touch with something closely identified 
with religion. A man can work in a mill or factory for a life- 
time and never see an authorized representative of Christianity 
about the plant ; in the army, the chaplain is one of his officers. 
And the chaplain, if he is worthy of his office, finds a score of 
ways of coming into the lives of the men. A real chaplain is as 
valuable an asset as the regiment has; a lazy or incompetent 
chaplain is worse than an incubus. But, at any rate, the chap- 
lain is as much a part of the organization as the adjutant or the 
officer of the day. 

But with and behind the chaplain there are the Y. M. C. A. 
and the K. of C. The buildings in which these institutions do 
their work are dotted about the camp, close to barracks or tents, 
and the soldiers cannot move a hundred yards without seeing 
them. They are not closed nine-tenths of the time, as are the 
churches at home. No one needs to change his clothing to enter 
them. Moreover, they are so interwoven with the normal life of 
the soldier that they seem to be his own, as nothing else in 
camp is his own. And they stand for religion. He writes his 
letters from the same bench that he uses in listening to a 
sermon; he plays games under the same roof that shelters him 
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in receiving the Sacrament or Mass; he sees a thrilling movie 
in the same place in which he sings the hymns he learned in 
childhood ; the same seeretary who referees a wrestling match 
or a boxing bout talks to him later about God. There is nothing 
remote or separate or esoteric or mythical about this religion ; 
it fits into the order of the day as naturally as the meals in the 


mess-room ; it interweaves itself with the common occupations _ 


of his leisure hours. The church in the home community never 
did that; no man ever thought of dropping into it to smoke and 
chat, to write a letter to his sweetheart, to langh at Charlie 
Chaplin, to see a couple of local champions spar for the honors 
of the ring. 

Other distinctions fade also. The lines between the Protes- 
tant, the Catholic, and the Hebrew remain, but they are not 
emphasized and they are never exaggerated. But among 
Protestants the denominational fences are entirely gone. Com- 
mon sense has done in a month what committees on comity could 
not have accomplished ina millennium. A strict Baptist mother 
visited her son in one of the cantonments on a recent Sunday. 
She was deeply solicitous that her boy should receive proper 
religious instruction. “* Was there a Baptist preacher in camp?” 
He did not know, but he would inquire. Yes, one was to hold a 
service that afternoon and give an address in a distant 
Y. M. C. A. hut. They trudged over together and heard an 
inspiring address on how Christ is always the comrade of every 
man who fights for truth and righteousness, and how he is their 
companion even when they are not conscious of his presence. 
“ He walked with the two disciples on the road to Emmaus 
although they did not recognize him ; he was with Mary by the 
sepulcher early in the morning when she thought he was only 
the gardener ; he broke bread with his disciples before they 
knew it was he. And,” the speaker continued, “he is near 
you and with you even though you do not see him; you will 
find him on the ocean as you are going ‘ over there ;’ he will creep 
along with you when you go out on duty. over ‘No Man’s 
Land ;’ he will spring over the top with you when you go into 
battle ; he will never leave you nor forsake you.” The dear old 
mother was delighted and told the preacher how happy she was 
that her son could hear such good Baptist doctrine. “ But, 
madam,” said the speaker, “ I am not a Baptist, but an Episeco- 
palian.” Later the son said, “ Mother, I took the Sacrament 
from that man this morning.” “ Never mind,” she said ; “ it 
sounded all right, and my heart tells me that it must be right. 
What he said was too good not to be true.” 

And the kind of preaching to which the men respond? Of 
course it goes without saying that the “ Dear brethren ” sort 
of sentimentalists get scant attention. Men who are preparing 
to meet the machine-gun spray and stand up against gas and 
liquid fire are not interested in spiritual cosmetics. Curiously, 
also, the typical, flamboyant “ Believe or be damned” kind 
of evangelist, with his dogmatic theology and his shibboleth 
tests, makes little impression. Dr. John Timothy Stone, who 
is doing very effective work in Camp Grant as religious director, 
writes to me of his experience to this effect : “The soldier must 
see the man before he sees the religion the man is trying to pre- 
sent. He believes that a man should have breadth of view as to 
the convictions of others, but must sound no uncertain note as 
to his own firm belief. Naturalness in a speaker is also an essen- 
tial. We find that a few earnest words put in ten or twelve 
minutes are of far more value than lengthy expositions or drawn- 
out addresses.” 

The hundreds of thousands of men in the training camps are 
elemental ;. they have been taken away or have been torn away 
from the elaborate artificialities of community life; they are 
getting ready for a very elemental thing—killing the other man 
or being killed by the other man. They are in no mood for the 
extraneous or the artificial in religion. Speakers like Sherwood 
Eddy, Fosdick, Grenfell, van Dyke, Cadman, and Ralph 
Connor reach them instantly, because they deal with the impera- 
tive things of the soul, and they recognize the kind of soul with 


which they have to deal. Words that are simple, direct, earnest, 


and freighted with a vivid and vital personal experience grip 
the men instantly. They are modest also, and too busy learning 
the elements of soldiering, digging trenches, and obeying im- 
perative orders, to be moved by mock heroics. They do not 
want to be magnified and glorified into saviors of humanity—at 
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least not yet; not till they have actually come to grips with 
the Hun. 
Possibly-the most obvious feature of camp preaching is its 
practical application. It is a dynamic intended to produce an 
‘ethic. Its aim is not the discussion of a subject, but the attain- 
‘ing of an object. If an-attempt is made to stir the emotions, it 
is done that the emotions may direct the will and issue in char- 
acter and conduct. Hence one hears nothing about predestina- 
tion, but much about prayer ; little about doctrines, but a great 
deal about duty. For instance, there are many ways of defend- 
ing men from the evils of immorality. The Commission of 
Training Camp Aetivities is using all the resources of 
the Federal Government in war time to suppress the 
temptations in the near-by communities; the Medical Corps 
of the Army is placing literature in the hands of the 
men dealing with the physical perils of sexual indiscretion, 
also the same department is treating the exposed cases in such 
a manner that the consequent physical evils are prevented ; 
the Y. M.C. A. and the chaplains, while working wholeheartedly 
with the authorities in these measures, are taking the highest 
moral grounds in dealing with the men. I heard the subject 
dealt with in a religious talk in one of the buildings. The 
speaker said: “ Men, the thing is wrong, and you know it is 
wrong. It is just as wrong if you don’t get caught as if you do. 
It is like stealing or lying or killing—those things are bad 
whether you are found out or not. Adultery is a breaking of 
God’s law, and you never break God’s law without breaking 
your own manhood. You must stand up and fight every evil 
desire, because to give in is wrong—it is wrong toward God, 
toward the woman, whether she is a professional or not, it is 
wrong toward yourself, it is wrong toward the army, it is wrong 
toward everything decent in human society.” When we were 
coming out [ heard one enlisted man say, “ He’s got our number ; 
but there ain’t any use arguing about that, he’s dead right.” 
In the matter of liquor the men have realized that their 
enforced abstinence has produced nothing but beneficial results. 
There is not much need to preach on that subject. It is amazing 
how the desire has almost died out with the abolition of temp- 
tation. I sat one evening with a group of officers and discussed 
the subject. Not one of them had been a total abstainer until 
the Federal law went into effect; two of them confessed that 
they had never missed an opportunity to drink within reason- 
able limits ; they all admitted that since they knew they could 
not have it they had practically ceased to desire it. Of course 
I do not mean that the army is absolutely bone-dry, but the 
drinking is reduced to an unbelievable minimum. What there 
is of it comes through the mistaken kindness of friends. In the 
first period of the cantonments there was considerable boot- 
legging in Trenton and Lowell, but the authorities have grown 
vigilant and the scoundrels timid. No, it is friends of the men 
who are the worst offenders. “ Poor devils!” they argue. “ Can’t 
get much fun in those dreary camps ; let’s give them a ray of 
good cheer.” Then they buy a flask and push it into the coat of 
the soldier. Now the psychology of the flask is not properly 
understood. It is usually inferior whisky; it contains just too 
much to drink within a limited time, but not sufficient to share 
with another; there is likely to be enough left in the bottle 
after the soldier has had about as much as he really wants to 
put him out of business ; but it is too precious to throw away, 
therefore he drinks it; its consumption takes him into back 
alleys and dark places where other perils lurk. A man may 
keep his manhood standing at a bar and drinking a glass of 
beer, but the flask rots out his self-respect and honor and cour- 
age, leaving him a sneak as well as an offender against military 
law. If the good-natured friend of the soldier once comes to 


understand what he is doing, he will cut out this peculiarly : 


vicious form of treating. 

There are all kinds of men in the training camps, as there are 
everywhere else. There are men with the morals.of.a mud turtle 
and the vision of a bat, but there are also multitudes who are 
spreading the contagion of a splendid manhood through the 
barracks. Some will come back to civil life unimproved, but they 
are the ones who would go to the devil on a desert island. But 
many, many thousands will testify in years to come that the 
first glimpse they ever had of the possible beauty and grandeur 
of life came from association with their comrades in camp. For 
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example, in Camp Devens there are numbers of men who came 
from the textile cities of New England, where socially, econom- 
ically, and morally they were predamned ; they have never had 
a chance to know anything or be anything. But in Camp 
Devens, not counting the commissioned officers or the personnel 
of the Depot Brigade, there are 695 college men representing 
twenty-seven New England colleges and universities. They 
are the best of our race, the flowering of the purest and sanest 
homes, men who could found another New England, as their 
forefathers did three hundred years ago. They were drafted 
into service, and their influence upon the thousands of other 
men is already having a marked effect. 

Few people, even among our political and moral economists,. 
realize the influence of taking a million and a half men out of 
our competitive system and placing them under the law of co- 
operation. When the men understand that their messmates are: 
not trying to steal their jobs or get their money, they haven’t 
the slightest objection to doing kindly and generous things 
for one another. The complexion of their world has changed, 
and they change with it. When they see that the best men in 
camp are not ashamed to be decent, they want to be decent: 
too; when they find that some are not afraid to pray, they 
are willing to pray also. Two men went to the Y. M. C. A. 
director in Camp Devens and said that they were in the habit 
of kneeling down and saying their prayers every night at 
home. What ought they to-do here? “Try it out,” was the 
advice. They did; the second night two others in the barracks 
joined them ; the third night afew more; gradually the number 
increased until considerably more than half of the men resumed 
the habit of childhood and knelt by their cots in prayer before 
turning ine A company captain in one of the cantonments the 
first evening his men stood at attention for retreat said, “ Men, 
this is a serious business we are engaged in ; it is fitting that we 
should pray about it.” There and then this Plattsburg Reserve 
officer made a simple and earnest prayer for the divine bless- 
ing upon their lives and their work. The impression upon the 
men was described to me as tremendous. Such incidents, although 
not common, indicate the general spirit of the new armies ; the 
better men and the men of ampler early opportunities are 
already exercising a refining and an uplifting influence upon 
their less-favored fellows. Old misunderstandings and preju- 
dices are passing away ; social distinctions are giving way to a 
new solidarity; mdividual goodness, repressed for lack of an 
encouraging environment, is coming frankly to view. The effect 
upon the favorites of fortune is no less marked than upon the 
men who came from mean streets and stifling tenements. A 
young millionaire whose most serious business in life had been 
buying automobiles and raising fancy stock on a country estate 
was doing manful work as a corporal in a supply company. 
“ This is the real thing, after all,” he said to me. A Princeton 
graduate of 1916, now a Reserve officer, said that his company in 
six weeks had gathered more spirit for team work than his 
college class had generated up to the middle of the junior year. 
“‘ How did they do it?” I asked. “ They all started on the same 
level and aimed for the same end. There has been nothing to 
pull them apart in cliques; rather, everything binds them to- 
gether. They have picked up speed and snap; nothing can stop 
them now. And I haven’t seen any of the little meannesses so 
common in a college.” 

So there are a hundred reciprocal influences playing on the 
men all the time; some are being remade, others modified ; 
many who had never known the impelling force of a great mo- 
tive or the alluring spell of a high ideal have found both in the 
purpose and spirit of the new army. When I began my investi- 
gation of the camps, my proclaimed aim was to discover, not 
what kind of soldiers Uncle Sam would send to France, but 
what kind of men Uncle Sam would send back to their homes 
and their communities after the war is over. I have discovered 


. both; for in making better men we are making finer soldiers, 


and in making efficient soldiers we are producing a higher type | 
of men—healthier physically, broader mentally, and nobler 
spiritually. If Germany should crumble before these men can 
get into action, if we have lavished billions of dollars to train 
men for battles they will never fight, yet the money has been 
well spent, and I consider it the best investment in citizenship 
the country could have made. 








BOY CULTURE AND AGRICULTURE 


BY ARTHUR D. CHANDLER 


This is the second of three stories about the boy gabe and the attempt to solve some phases of it at a Boys’ Farm in New Jersey. The 


first, “The Little Red Farm-House,” appeared in 


he Outlook for December 19.—TuHE Epirors. 


II—A DERELICT FROM NORWAY 


there about a playground one in particular held my atten- 

tion. His abundance of light-brown hair and his eager face 
always showed in front when the pack went tumbling after the 
ball. He leaped and swerved as gracefully as any wild thing of 
the woods, 

“ Gee, but ain’t he some guy!” said a sympathetic youthful 
onlooker at my elbow. 

“ He sure is,” said I. “ What’s his name ?” 

“That guy what's got the ball now and the other guys can’t 
eatch him ?” 

“ Yes, that’s the one, with the woolly nut.” 

“ Oh, his name’s Fred.” 

“ Fred what?” 

“Fred nothing. He ain’t got no other name. Just Fred. 
Say, he can eat ’em up all right playing football, can’t he?” 

** Can he play baseball too?” I asked. 

“Sure he can! Beats ’em all battin’ an’ runnin’—an’, good- 
night ! how he can swim !” 

At the supper-table that night I asked the superintendent’s 
wife if she knew a boy in Number Five they called “ Fred.” 

“T do indeed,” she said. “ He’s the boy who made up your 
bed last night. Fred is one of the most promising, and one of 
the most unfortunate, boys in the institution. I have him work 
in the house to keep him away from the other boys as much as 
possible. He is always willing and kind and polite, but some- 
times he gets into a mood I don’t understand. For a whole day 
or two he won’t smile, will hardly speak to any one, just goes 
around looking so sad it makes me choke up even to look at him. 
When I ask him, ‘ What’s the matter, Fred? he just answers, 
‘I want to go away.’ I can’t get anything more out of him.” 

“* How did he happen to get here ?” I asked. 

“ As nearly as I can learn, he is an illegitimate child born in 
Norway and sent over to this country at an early age. He ran 
away from an institution, and was sent here by the Juvenile 
Court several years ago because he was a dependent boy.” 

That was when I came near “ choking ” up myself and quickly 
changed the subject. 

That handsome boy of fourteen, bearing all the marks of 
good parentage, with strong features, quite evidently of a re- 
fined and sensitive nature, in an institution for “ delinquent ” 
boys “ serving time ”! 

For whose “crime”? Surely not his. Perhaps the stork had 
simply dropped him on a hay-stack by mistake, instead of down 
the proverbial chimney into weleoming arms. 

For the first few years after Fred was born, the mother in- 
stinct was strong enough to beat off alone the virtuous sneers 
of the neighbors. But the time came when the soul of the woman 
who bore him was bled white by the stings of evil tongues. She 
could no longer bear the torture. In agony she seized an oppor- 
tunity to send away her boy, then six years old, to lose him in 
America. A neighboring family was about to emigrate to this 
country, and in its charge she placed her boy. Promptly upon 
their arrival ina city not far from New York these people “ lost ” 
him. Lodgings had been secured for a week. At the end of the 
week all moved out to parts unknown—except Fred. He was 
locked in. Fear and hunger found expression in the cries that 
brought about his rescue by the police! 

The alleged parents were finally located and brought to court. 
They swore that Fred was not their child, that he had no claim 
whatever on them. This court record was the key which, later 
on, unlocked the mystery that hung over Fred’s life till he was 
six years of age. 

From time to time I learned from Fred himself the incidents 
of his life in this country up to the time I first saw him playing 
football. 

* | don’t know who my parents were,” he said. “ I just remem- 
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[: a group of some fifty boys kicking a football here and 


ber that I had no friends, and they put me in an asylum. I 
didn’t get much to eat, and I ran away lots of times, an’ I got 
a lickin’ every time they got me and brought me back again. 
When I was eleven years old, I ran away an’ they didn’t get 
me that time.” 

* Why not ?” 

“ Well, I jes’ laid low for a few weeks.” 

“ How did you get food ?” 

‘Some guys who didn’t have no home neither, they crooked 
things and brought them to me. Then I went out an’ crooked 
things for myself. 

“ What did you crook ?” 

“ Milk from the front stoops early in the morning. What the 
milkman left before the cook was up, an’ bread an’ things like 
that—bananas an’ apples from the dagoes’ stands. Then I got 
to sellin’ papers, an’ I didn’t have to crook things any more, 
’cause I had money enough for eats an’ the movies too.” 

“* Where did you sleep ?” 

“ Any old place. Sometimes at the house of a guy who was a 
pal o’ mine, an’ sometimes we got some old bags and rags an’ 
sleptsin a big iron pipe if it was rainin’. On a fine night we 
slept under a truck, you know—anywhere we got a chance an’ 
the cops couldn’t find us. ’Cause the cops pinch guys sleeping 
out like that, an’ take ’em to the jug.” 

** How long did you live that way, Fred ?” 

* Just about a year.” 

“ Did you have a good time and enjoy yourself living arown«| 
like that?” 

“Sure ; the best time I ever had in my life.” 

“ How did you get into the trouble that brought you here?” 

“It was this way. You see, me and my pal hadn’t had a new 
pair of pants for ’most a year. Mine were so ragged I got 
ashamed. There was an old-clothes store what had pants out on 
the sidewalk. I guess we went by that place more’n a hundred 
times before we caught the boss not lookin’, an’ then we just 
crooked one pair of pants each—the ones we’d picked out for 
more’n a week. We hadn’t gone but half a block before the cop 
pinched us with the pants under our blouses. Then I got sent up 
here. I’ve been here just two years and three months. Ain’t that 
long enough for a guy what just crooked one pair of pants? You 
send the other guys away when they’ve been here a year, an’ I 
just have to stay, i suppose, cause I ain’t got no place to go.” 

Ata later time Fred said to me, “ Won’t you make me a 
promise ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I will. What do you want me to promise?” 

Putting his hand on my arm, with a wistfulness in his hand- 
some face and blue eyes that spoke all that life means to a boy 
of fourteen, he said, “‘ Promise me to try and find a place before 
you come back here again where I can go and get a chance.” 

I made the promise and my good wife kept it for me by find- 
ing the place where Fred got his chance. 


Life on the farm to which Fred was sent did wonders for him. 

The dogs, the chickens, the pigs, and the cows became his 
pets. He grew rapidly and worked willingly. His frequent let- 
ters told of his joy in the new-found freedom and opportunity. 
The mothering instinct of the farmer’s wife brought out the 
finer qualities in his nature. The farmer,.too, was kind when he 
was sober; but about once a. month, Fred wrote, he would go 
to the village and “ tank up.” Then he wasn’t so tfice. 

Late one night I was called on a long-distance phone from a 
place some twenty miles from the farm where Fred had been 
staying. “I have a boy here,” the voice said, “ who ran away 
from a farmer because he struck him when he was drunk ; says 
his name is Fred, and that you took him out of a home for 
boys. What will I do with him ?” 

“Keep him till I come,” said I. 
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The next day, after listening to the story of brutality which 
Fred told me, I said: “ I don’t think Tomkins struck you at all.” 

“ Indeed he did. Feel that bump on my head. I guess I know.” 

“You say he was always good and kind to you when he was 
sober. When he loaded up with whisky, then he was bad and 
struck you.” 

‘“ That’s right,” said Fred. 

“Now don’t you see that it wasn’t Tomkins who did it, but 
the whisky?” 

This idea gave him a new and somewhat humorous point of 
view, and he laughed heartily. 

“ Jump into the auto with me and we will go back and see 
Tomkins,” I said. 

The farmer’s wife stood with open arms to receive “ her 
boy,” but Tomkins, still under the influence of some “ hold 
over,” was less cordial. 

Perhaps it was the effect of some energetic language I handed 
out to Tomkins behind the barn that day, with only the cows 
and the pigs for an audience, that made him, drunk or sober, 
like a lamb to Fred thereafter. . 


It was Christmas time and Fred was spending the holidays 
at our home. The pianola was a new-found joy to him. For 
hours at a time he would play—not rag-time—only the best 
classical music. 

In answer to my question, “ Which do you like the best. 
Fred ?” he replied : 

“There is one guy what beats ’em all. I don’t know how to 
say his name—Chopin.” 

Was this an echo from his unknown past ? 

It is not so easy for a boy with no background of proper 
home training to make goo all the time. Fred was no excep- 
tion to the rule. The Wanderlust was often strong upon him. 

Two years in an industrial school awakened new energies in 
him and directed the old ones into new channels. 

Life at sea and danger too had a strong fascination for him. 
Grown strong and tall with the passing years, at eighteen he 
was perfectly fitted to serve his country in the navy. 

He chose the Marine Corps, because, he said, it offered more 
chance for “ scraps” than the sailor branch. 

To-day Fred is “ Somewhere at sea.” 


A GERMAN “TRENCH BOOK” 
A RECORD OF GERMAN INVENTIONS DURING THE WAR 
BY ROBERT A. DRAKE 


to join the Norton-Harjes Ambulance in France, I began 

to realize what a great opportunity the volunteer ambu- 
lance-driver has for collecting valuable information at the front. 
Section Sanitaire Américain, No. 5, was attached to the Sixty- 
sixth Chasseurs Alpins, and the stocky little mountaineers 
never entered the trenches without having orders to attack the 
Boches. In consequence of the frequent advances of our 
division, we often drove our ambulances into towns and farm- 
yards the Germans had occupied only a short time before. 

In the Laon Sector, at , a town in the valley of the 
Aisne at the exact point where General Pétain began his famous 
offensive, we parked our ambulances in front of a concrete block- 
house that German machine-gunners had recently used. 

Between trips to the front dressing station, still nearer the 
lines, I picked my way over the stone heaps and débris of the 
ruined houses until I reached the outskirts of the town. There 
I discovered the former German front-line trenches. I was 
crawling into the blackness of a concrete elevator to investigate 
the wiring for electric lights and the piping for running water, 
when I heard a rustle of paper at my feet. I bent over to see 
what my foot had struck, and picked up a little German pam- 
phlet, stained and torn, but still legible. I deciphered the title, 
“ German Inventions During the War,” but slipped the book 
hastily into my pocket and ran back to our dugout when the 
whistle of shells overhead warned me of the beginning of a 
Boche bombardment. Once back in camp, I packed the book in 
my bag and promptly forgot about its existence until quite 
recently. 

The title-page of the pamphlet reads: “ Trench Books for 
the German People—German Inventions During the War,” 
by Wilhelm Strecker.” Dr. Strecker, it seems, is a professor in 
the University of Leipzig who has had unusual opportunities 
for investigating the industrial, agricultural, and military ac- 
tivities of Germany since the war. The book was printed late 
in 1916 by Karl Siegismund, Berlin, and the sales have already 
reached one hundred thousand. 

Following out the idea of “ Trench Books,” the pamphlet is 
not over five by four inches—a size that makes it easy for the 
Hun infantrymen to slip the book into the tail of his long coat. 
The characteristic symbol of the “‘ Trench Series,” a sword 
piercing a laurel branch, is printed on the paper cover of the 


B: the first of June, 1917, four months after I left Harvard 





When I began to translate the extremely interesting and 
valuable contents, a question immediately occurred to me: Why 
did the German military officials permit the extensive publica- 


tion of such important secrets, even for their own soldiers ? But 
the answer was immediately forthcoming. 

The purpose of Dr. Strecker is to raise the morale of the 
soldiers, and to accomplish his purpose he has to prove his 
boasting and seemingly impossible statements by fact. Both he 
and the Government think the good effect on the soldiers more 
than offsets the slight chance of the book falling into their 
enemies’ hands. 

Dr. Strecker says twice that “ enemy countries must not get 
this information,” and probably the soldiers were instructed to 
destroy the pamphlets if the men were in danger of being cap- 
tured ; for, as far as I know, this is the first book of its kind to 
be found by the Allies. In France the knowledge of internal 
conditions in Germany was only a mass of contradictory evi- 
dence from German newspaper reports and from personal let- 
ters found on captured Boches. 

As one reads this little “ Trench Book” one finds in it evidence 
not only of German ingenuity but of German psychology and 
of the German attitude of superiority to and contempt for all 
other countries. For instance, Dr. Strecker, not content with 

raising German invention, remarks: “Tous ‘ barbarians’ the 
inventions of our enemies seem childish and silly—inventions 
which they give out to the world in all seriousness as intelligent 
accomplishments.” And he proceeds to ridicule the famous 
British “tank” as a “sort of military plaything,” adding: 
“ The war was to be won by it, while it has only become for our 
brave men a thing to frighten children.” 

The French, he says, lack inventive qualities, while the Ger- 
mans are so independent of foreign importations that “ we 
might endure the war even if it develops into a contest of hold- 
ing out, but may the dear God protect us from that!” 

o say that the good professor is boastful is to put it very 
moderately indeed. The author has such confidence in the 
value of German industry and inventions, and particularly 
in the value of their devices “for the conquest of the air” 
through new processes of getting nitrogen directly from the 
atmosphere, that he exclaims: “ During the war we now satisfy 
the demands of our munitions, and in peace times the great 
demands of industry and agriculture will not only be supplied, 
but we will also found a mighty export trade of nitrogen. May 
such exports reach over all the lands of the earth, so that it will 
bring the scientific and technical superiority of the German 
barbarians before the eyes of the whole world!” 

Some of the recommendations in this extraordinary com- 
pendium must try the German stomach, if not the German 


‘ patience. After the poor housekeeper has submissively accepted 
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the dictum that “those at home must divide what is left over 
from the army fraternally and unenviously,” and consoled her- 
self with the boast that Germans can in food matters make 
themselves “independent of earth, weather, and seasons,” she 
may easily accept as edible the delightful “waffle fungus,” 
and in time even enthusiastically accept the learned professor’s 
proposal to raise flies on account of their richness in fats, 
although apparently the fly is not to be eaten whole. Thence she 
may proceed to swallow as best she may the further dictum that 
“ A fat worm or caterpillar is a chemical creation of fat. Why 
should we not use it?” 

The reader by this time will not wonder that Dr. Strecker is 
able to boast of two hundred and eighty-seven patents announced 
during the very first week of the war, and their continual increase 
ever since, and of the innumerable substitutes for raw materials, 
fuel, metals, and food. We read of an artificial rubber tire pre- 
sented to the Kaiser. But from this majestic invention it is 
somewhat of a drop to the recommendation that follows, which 
is that it is very wrong to use rubber nipples for babies’ bottles 
when they might be used for war purposes ; the really patriotic 
German baby, it appears, will welcome a glass tube in place of 
the rubber nipple. 

Such citations as we have made from this educative pamphlet 
may indicate that it has a certain unconscious humor. It is only 
fair to say, however, that it contains also a notable list of practi- 
cal discoveries which together form a real tribute to the effi- 
ciency and inventive genius of German scientists. We may have 
some doubt as to whether mushrooms form a good -substitute 
for leather—and the author admits that the tanned membranes 
from fungous growth are still a little too spongy to be’ good for 
the uses of the best leather. But in textiles and in metals, and 
especially in substitutes for fibers, some really surprising results 
have been obtained. It is asserted that gun-cotton can be made 


perfectly well without any cotton at all; that nettles can be and 
are woven into cloth—so that the author predicts that nettle 
cloth will come to be called “ German cotton,” and its manu. 
facture will prosper after the war. Paper is used extensively 
for purposes never before dreamed of. There are paper knap- 
sacks, paper sausage skins—“ a priceless substitute for natural 
membranes ”—and paper yarn. Yeast has been utilized in.an 
extraordinary way. It seems that the German breweries pro- 
duce every year seventy million kilograms of surplus yeast. 
The Germans had thegrand idea that “ yeast producing should 
be the chief purpose, and alcohol the troublesome by-product.” 
By various processes they evolved a kind of “ nutritive yeast” in 
“little round tablets ” which is said to be edible and digestive. 
It is admitted, however, that it cannot really take the place of 
meat, but the humane suggestion is put forward that it is good 
enough for infirmaries, for prison camps, and for feeding ani- 
mals, and even in some cases for soldiers. Not satisfied with this, 
the Germans propose to use yeast to save flour by the simple 
precess of not using any yeast at all. In other words, they 
seem to have discovered “ baking powder” as a substitute for 
yeast, which in barbarian countries like America is not a totally 
new thing. On the other hand, Germany may be in the lead in 
making out of the essential potato, or “spud,” buttons, paper, 
fuel, and spirits. 

A curious little book this, and a singular record of expedi- 
ents, and consequently equally an evidence of deprivation and 
discomfort. The learned. professor thus sums up: “ We are 
always striving toward the goal of making ourselves in all re- 
spects as independent as possible of foreign lands. German 
Kultur could not have made such important advances without 
the war—without the starving-out plan of England ; so the war 
has brought German inventive genius to its highest develop- 
ment.’ 


THE AIR SCOUT: THE ADVENTURES OF ARNOLD ADAIR 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


This is the last of a group of stories, each complete in itself, relating to the use of airships on the war front. The other stories will be 
found in the issues of The Outlook for October 17, 31, November 7, 21, and December 5. The author has a thorough technical knowledge of 
airships and air-guns, has flown in French, British, Italian, and American airplanes, has twice visited the Allies’ aviation fields of the war, 


and has many friends among the air pilots—TuHer Eprrors. 


A BIT OF NIGHT WORK 


Poor Montaigne, coming in before daylight from a bomb- 

ing expedition, landed heavily in the middle of the poorly 
lighted field; instantly, upon impact with the ground, he and 
his airplane were blown into a thousand fragments. One of 
his powerful bombs had been left swinging under his machine. 
No doubt he thought that he had dropped them all, but one had 
failed to leave the rack. As his airplane struck the ground 
the bomb exploded under him. 

That happened before daylight. I did not know about it until 
I returned from my morning’s artillery spotting. I turned in 
for a little sleep after lunch, for I had been out most of the 
night before and had another little expedition scheduled for 
to-night. When I awoke, I strolled on down to the airdrome. 
There I learned of two more accidents that had hit our squadron 
out of a clear sky. 

When one returns safely day after day through the hail-storm 
of bullets and bursting shells, he naturally feels somewhat 
chagrined to come a cropper like an ordinary recruit. To be done 
up by a well-aimed bullet is a legitimate death, and one thinks 
no more about it; but, after achieving. daily superiority over 
the enemy’s designs, then to succumb to a mere accident of 
fortune, not only shakes the victim’s confidence miserably, but 
also operates almost as disastrously on the morale of all his 
fellow-scouts. 

All the afternoon the alluring flying weather had kept the 
air full of our droning planes. Nothing especial was on. Our 
boys finished their shift of “ ceiling work” and catne down to 


\ N astonishing series of accidents smote our corps to-day. 


smoke a cigarette and fill up with petrol. Sheer love of flying 
tempting them aloft again, they swam about in the clouds, 
diving, looping, spinning, and banking like a frolicking school of 
porpoises. Banks of white clouds floated high in the sky. Lan- 
guid summer air lulled the hot, anxious trench-fighters below. 
Only occasional sounds of artillery fire came across the still 
afternoon. Both mighty armies lay down their arms, relaxed 
temporarily, and mopped their brows. 

In the midst of this unnatural calm things suddenly began to 
happen—unexpected, unnecessary, crazy things. Old Eli, one 
of our most cautious fliers, rose from the field and crashed into 
the wireless radio antennz, smashing his machine and escaping 
death by just a tiny margin. 

Half an hour later, less than two miles distant, one of our 
scouts, trying out a tricky little Morane Parasol, struck the one 
and only church steeple left by the Huns in thirty miles. 
Breaking off the right wing, the machine pitched berg Fog 
the roof, slid over the edge, and crashed to the ground. Mont- 
gomery had the wit to free himself from the safety-belt, so he 
was thrown far from his wreck and suffered only a few broken 
bones instead of crushing all of them under the heavy engine. 

David Green had been sitting aloft in his graceful Nieuport 
all this time, lazily sailing back and forth on the crest of the 
white sea of clouds, sixteen thousand feet above earth. 

Venturing down into this fluffy mass is a mysterious and 
fearful adventure. A dizzy sea of drifting white mist envelops 
one so thickly that even the rudder of one’s machine is lost 
in the milky distance. Strange tricks are played with one’s 


























THE JAFFA GATE GENERAL ALLENBY, WHO CAPTURED JERUSALEM 


The British troops entered the city through this gate ; it is so called because the General Allenby’s name is now associated with that of Titus, Saladin, and other 
road from the port of Jaffa leads to it great soldiers who have taken the Holy City 


C) BROWN & DAWSON (c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
GETHSEMANE AND ITS OLIVE TREES THE MOSQUE OF OMAR 


The walls of Jerusalem are seen in the background It is announced that the mosques will be carefully protected by British guards 


SCENES IN AND NEAR JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY, WHICH HAS AT LAST BEEN REDEEMED FROM MOSLEM RULE BY A 
BRITISH ARMY 


An account of Jerusalem and its history is printed on another page 
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C) CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
WANTED—FIELD-GLASSES AND LENSES FOR THE ARMY A WOMAN LETTER-CARRIER IN NEW YORK CITY 


High-grade binoculars and photographic lenses are needed by our Army. Theim- — Several women have recently been appointed as letter-carriers in New York City, 
possibility of securing Jena (German) glass for making these lenses has led the and one of them is seen in the above picture delivering a letter in the course of her 
Government to call on private owners for them. Particulars as to the kind of day’s work. The duties of a letter-carrier are by no means light, involving as 
binoculars wanted may be learned by addressing Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant, they do much walking. in all kinds of weather, climbing stairs, and carrying a 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D.C.; as to lenses, address Photographic large bag full of letters, papers, and sometimes parcels, and only physically strong 
Division of the Signal Corps, U.S. A., Mills Bldg. Annex, Washington, D. C. women, like the one in the picture, are capable of performing the task 


(c) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVIGE (C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
CHILDREN CARRYING TO THEIR STRICKEN HOMES FOOD SUPPLIED BY A CHURCH STEEPLE TORN FROM ITS SUPPORTS AND CARRIED TO A 
RELIEF COMMITTEES DISTANCE BY THE FORCE OF THE EXPLOSION 
THE DISASTER AT HALIFAX 


The terrible explosion which devastated Halifax ranks as one of the worst calamities of the war 
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WAR POSTERS OF THE ALLIED NATIONS 
Hundreds of posters from the various Allies, lent by private collectors, were displayed in a recent exhibition in New York City, the proceeds of which were given to 
the American Red Cross. ‘The examples presented herewith are (above) a poster draiwn for the American recruiting campaign by Frank Brangwyn, the Cnzlish artist, 
and printed in America; at the left, a South African recruiting poster; at the right, a French ‘‘ war charity ’’ poster. See The Outlook for December 12, p. 592 
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senses. Gravity does not pull down as it should. One finds the 
earth in an entirely unexpected quarter when one emerges from 
the cloud bank. 

Absolutely blinded by this impenetrable mist and deafened 
by the noise of his engine exhaust, David plunged and rolled 
his airplane in the swirling clouds merely for the excitement 
of losing his sense of direction. Spiraling up through the center 
of the same cloud bank came De Mercey, in his light, swift- 
climbing Nieuport. With the whole expanse of the heavens 
yawning before them, their unlucky stars led them into the 
self-same path through this opaque cloud bank. Almost without 
realizing that he had collided with another airplane, David 


suddenly smashed sidewise into something that disappeared: 


instantly, sending him gyrating wildly through the clinging 
wreaths of cloud. 

Keeping his wits about him, the kid steadied his machine by 
all the known arts of aircraft, but he soon discovered that his 
airplane was utterly beyond control. He cut off his engine and 
experimented with his controls as he tumbled madly through 
the confusing atmosphere. Suddenly he emerged out of cloud- 
land into open air, and discovered to his astonishment that the 
ground was in quite the contrary direction from where he 
supposed it was. 

Again he delicately manipulated his joystick, and, to his great 
relief, found the crippled airplane would now glide against the 
pull of gravity, although its gait was erratic and tremulous. 

Just here out of the cloud bank swung the other Nieuport. 
With one wing hanging broken, she was swooping sidewise and 
down in yawing swings. The frightened face of the doomed 
De Mercey looked aeross into David’s for an instant, then dis- 
appeared forever into the German lines. 

David succeeded in making his landing by pancaking in a 
plowed field some ten miles from our camp. He was uninjured 
himself, but his Nieuport was a total wreck. The accident to a 
fellow-pilot, of which David had been the not altogether inno- 
cent cause, completely unnerved the boy. He came staggering 
into camp just as we were getting up from supper. 

We had been talking over the unusual run of bad luck when 
David’s heartbroken story was added to the melancholy list. 
David had spent the first part of the forenoon with me in artil- 
lery spotting and had made a reputation for himself both by 
his accuracy of observation and his skillful wireless operation. 
Now he loathed himself and could not bear to be comforted. 
We saw him finally drop to sleep, and so left him, with the 


captain’s orderly to look after him. I had myself slept all after. . 


noon to get in shape for a nasty bit of night work. 

Last night I took one of our Swiss spies into the German 
lines and dropped him, with his parachute, into the woods along 
the Aisne. He had been successful in his search and had within 
two hours returned to us, by his carrier-pigeon, the exact loca- 
tion of a concealed German gun. Our battery had taken care 
of this gun immediately after breakfast this morning. Now 
there remained the very unpleasant little duty of getting our 
spy back. It is one thing to drop down into the woods at night 
under a parachute and quite another thing to jump back out of 
those woods the next night up to the airplane. It is a rule that 
will not work both ways. 

Frequently the spy is captured and a trap is laid for the 
ensnaring of the airman when he returns for his passenger. I 
do not like to think of the fate awaiting a pilot so entrapped. 
Legally, he is in the same position as the spy himself, for he is an 
accomplice and is caught in the act of aiding the spy to escape. 

Every precaution is taken both by the spy and by the air 
scout. An exact meeting-place is arranged for at an exact time. 
This meeting-place must be on a suitable open field where 
landing of the airplane is possible and a safe getaway is 
probable. Not only is such a spot difficult to select within the 
enemy's lines, but, once agreed upon, the utmost resources of the 
pilot are required to find the spot in the darkness, to satisfy 
himself that it is still reasonably safe to land there, and finally 
to make his descent and landing in the darkness without a 
sinash-up. 

In nine cases out of ten, I suppose, pilots select an enemy 
flying field for this rendezvous. Not only are all suitable fields 


near the front occupied by flying corps, but their landing 
lights are of inestimable benefit to us in making the perilous 
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night landing. Bullet-holes from their machine guns can be 
survived, but a broken wing, which may be considered a con- 
dition usually accompanying a landing in absolute darkness, 
finishes one for certain. 

Therefore a smooth and conveniently located airplane field 
within the enemy’s lines is chosen, and a prearranged signal 
light is placed in one corner of the field by our waiting spy. If 
the suspicions of the enemy are awakened by any means, the 
spy shows a red flashlight to warn the airplane away. It 
amounts altogether to a large night’s work successfully to 
demonstrate this little spy-collecting maneuver, and I have yet 
to find a pilot who really loves the experience. 

To-day’s ill-luck put a distinct damper on the spirit of our 
evening’s discussion around the table. All of us were rottenly 
upset by the shocking news of David’s mishap. Old Eli and 

ontgomery were in the hospital, Montaigne and De Mercey 
dead. Not one of these accidents had been a legitimate one. 
Personally I would as soon have put off my trip another day, 
but our Swiss hiding in the woods must be salvaged. 

“ Let Arnold go, then,” growled Malcolm Berryman, after a 


short discussion of the situation had exposed the necessity of my . 


making the trip. “ He is a fatalist—believes he will die in bed 

and all that. Makes all the bullets miss him. Gasoline gives 

out and he flies on his nerve. Always falls soft side up. What 

b= you give me to use my influence in your appointment, 
rnold ?” 


“T intend going, Malcolm. I have been asleep all the after- . 


noon and am feeling very fit. I have landed on the Neufchitel 


field before. I know just where his nibs will wait for me, and. 


I insist upon bringing my man back.” 

“You really have had enough for one day, Arnold ; but it is 
a beautiful moonlight night,” said Captain Pieron. “I will 
jump in my Nieuport and go look over the situation with you 
first. We will fly over their field and get the lay of the land. 
What time is he to be there ?” 

“ One-forty in the morning. Southeast corner of the field 
on the river. There are trees along the river at the edge of the 
field, and he will have his blue light in a big oak where it 
cannot be seen from the ground.” 

“Come along, then,” said Philip, buttoning up his coat and 
feeling in his pockets for his glasses. “ I fancy it will be just as 
well to give the Boches two or three false-alarms before you 
actually “ on their field to-night, anyway. How about their 
searchlights ?” 

“ Oh, they have searchlights enough,” I replied, as we walked 
along the lane to our airdrome. “ I didn’t pick out this field to 
suit me, but to give the Swiss a chance to work his way up the 
river’s bank and avoid their sentries. He can reach this corner 
of the field by swimming all the way if he has to. I can land just 
inside the trees and put him aboard and get away again inside of 
a minute. The worst part of this arrangement is that in leaving 
their field from the river’s end I must fly right back into their 
faces when I get away. There is no other way to get over the 
trees.” 

“ Where are their searchlights ?” 

“One signal light is in the center of the field. Their anti- 
aircraft lights are back of the hangars.” 

“ Perhaps some of their night fliers will be out to-night,” 
said Philip. ‘‘ That. would help.” 

“They are certain to be—nice little night like this.” 

“Then you won’t be under suspicion until you land and take 
on your Swiss. They will take you for one of their own when 
you come in. As you get away again of course they will begin 
firing.” 

“Yes, and I’ve got to fly right at them for two hundred 
yards before I can lift that heavy two-seater bus out of the field ; 
and I’m flying right into their bally searchlights with my 
French aero circles painted under both wings ‘ all der while.’ ’ 

Philip smiled. “ Damn dem Dutch and our bally luck too,” 
he sang. “ Come, pull yourself together, Arnold. Brace up and 


sing.” 

Philip laughed again, and I soon joined in. A little explosion 
smooths the rough places in one’s mind and makes one think 
coolly again. It seems odd that I should worry about the one 
Kittle moment of danger that I had before me—the few seconds 
required in taking my Swiss into the machine and getting away 
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again into the night with him. It is a mere trifle of a risk com- 
pared to the daily dodging of bursting shrapnel. Yet the series 
of accidents in our corps to-day had really upset me. No use 
arguing about the matter, I was ready to shy at a shadow. 

it is a lonely night. A full white moon fills the upper sky 
with strange unreal light. Philip and I climb to eight thousand 
feet and cross the trenches east of Rheims. Turning north, we 
strike the Aisne at Aire and head down the river over Neuf- 
chitel. The water gleams like white silver between the wooded 
banks where the stream twists. Flitting flashes of artillery fire 
dot the landscape. Some searchlights are turned on us, but no 
anti-aircraft guns get our range. It is a silent night but for 
our motors, and a silent battle is being waged as far around us 
as the eye can reach. Shutting off my engine, I volplane down 
rather low over Neufchatel and follow the river’s bank to the 
German flying field. Philip follows close behind me. 

It is a few minutes after ten o’clock. A number of the Boche 
machines are out on the field in full glare of their searchlights. 
Too bad we didn’t bring some bombs along with us! Eight or 
ten of their machines are preparing for a sortie over our lines to 
drop a few explosives into some airdrome or ammunition dump. 
Even as we approach the Boches they are fastening up their 
leather coats and strapping on their helmets. They hear our 
rush through the air and we see them gazing up in our direc- 
tion. Next instant their searchlight leaves them in darkness 
on the ground and begins swinging its long finger through the 
sky in search of us. 

We pass behind the lights and fly very close to the tree-tops 
and on across the field. I study the exact path I shall take 
three hours later when I come back for our Swiss. We cross 
the line of trees by the river and fly along over the very oak 
where the blue signal light is to be placed. Our spy is probably 
several miles from the spot still, making his way stealthily to 
the rendezvous under cover of the woods and river. What a life 
these poor devils lead ! 

We return to our camp, and as we climb out of our machines 
and walk into Captain Pieron’s office he puts his arm in mine 
and says: “ Arnold, I don’t like the look of things around that 


Neufchatel field. Those pilots may be going out for a bombing - 


party, or they may smell something and are only waiting for 
you to fall into a trap. Do you think they can possibly antici- 
pate your visit to them at one-forty ?” 

“No, that’s not possible. The Swiss would die before he would 
tell anything. If he has been captured, they will naturally 
expect one of our planes over to-night to get him; and even a 
German imagination might hit upon this Neufchatel flying field 
by the river as the most likely rendezvous.” 

“ With true German efficiency, they will watch every square 
inch in the Empire if they suspect our coming,” returned Cap- 
tain Phil, musingly. “ I think I shall send for four or five of the 
boys and we will talk things over.” 

At one o’clock six airplanes left our flying field and headed 
towards Neufchatel. Mere numbers gave us all more confidence, 
and the change in our plans relieved me of most of my appre- 
hensions, for it was decided that I should take an old seaplane 
we had just overhauled, and in her make my landing in the 
river, outside the trees. The five Nieuports acting as my body- 
guard would protect my landing and cover my retreat. 

This inspiration was Philip’s, and we all greeted it with 
grins and cheers. The Germans would never suspect us of having 
a hydroairplane in our inland camp, and would not: be apt 
to guard the river strictly, especially if our machines made 
a feint at their hangars. 

As we got away and my heavy two-seater began laboriously 


to climb towards the moon, the lighter Nieuports disappeared _ 


into the night. They would go ahead and divert the attention 
of the Neufchatel searchlights, anti-aircraft guns, and air 
scouts from my landing-place on the river. 

After half an hour’s climbing I cut off the spark and glided 
down through the moonlight into the enemy’s territory. Already 
I could see unusual activity about the vicinity of Neufchatel. 
I aimed my machine down at the Aisne River at a safe distance 
below the flying field, so that I might skim just above the waters, 
with the row of trees between me and the searchlights. 

There shines the blue light in the oak tree! Now if I can 
only succeed in attracting the attention of my passenger as I 
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alight! He must be safe. He is probably lying concealed under 
the river’s bank or possibly in the water itself. 

Our airplanes are sweeping over the trees as I drop into the 
water. 

The hydroairplane comes to rest in the sluggish current. I 
am in the middle of the river and fifty feet upstream from our 
oak. Quickly I pull out my flashlight and circle the blazing 
light over my left side. Instantly I hear a splashing at the 
water’s edge, and a hoarse voice calls out, “ Herr Lieutenant !” 

“Yes,” I replied, also in German. “ But don’t speak so loud. 
Swim out and climb up on the pontoon. Hurry!” 

He plunges into the river and I anxiously turn on my spark. 
The propeller has almost stopped turning. The engine gives 
one cough and expires. I prime the carbureter and work the 
throttle frantically, but with no result. The engine is dead, and 
there is no self-starter attachment! I must get out and crank 
the propeller until she starts. Get out—where—into the 
river ? 

“ And here is the ‘ End of a perfect day,’ ” I sang soulfully 
to myself, 

Captain Pieron and his four pilots are swooping low over 
the enemy’s field and bombarding their airplanes, gunners, and 
searchlights with machine-gun fire. This is fortunate for me, 
as it attracts the attention of the sentries who are patrolling the 
river’s bank. So far I have seen none of them. There is but one 
thing for me todo. The Swiss must shove my machine to shore, 
where he can whirl my propeller until she starts again. I had 
been caught in this same predicament before—had jumped out 
of my machine, started the propeller myself, and got away. 
We must risk the sentries. 

The Swiss reached me in a dozen strokes, and I told him in 
a low voice what he must -do. Pulling her nose around, he 
swims alongside the pontoon and edges the machine inshore as 
we float downstream. One of our airplanes circles over me 
and I wave my hand. It is Philip. Doubtless he understands 
the situation, for he comes lower down as he circles and flies 
up the river, banks over the trees, and starts back toward me 
just as we bump into the shore. 

“Turn her over two or three times,” I called to the Swiss. 
I open the throttle and flood the carbureter. “Now give one 
long pull and look out for yourself. Shove her out into the 
stream, then you jump for it and climb into the front seat.” 

He swings down on the propeller-blade and away she goes. 
Wading into the water, he pushes the machine out, with the tail 
upstream. I open the throttle, and as we begin to move, my 
priceless assistant, in his dripping German uniform, climbs onto 
the pontoon, seizes the strut, and pulls himself up into his seat. 
A clean getaway, provided we hit no obstruction before we can 
rise from the water. 

Philip passes me overhead and I wave to him that we are O. K. 
As we are skimming swiftly over the surface, I see the Boche 
sentries running under the trees towards us, rifles in hand. The 
noise of my motor has brought them back to the river, but not 
soon enough to do us much injury. Indifferent to their bullets, 
I raise the machine from the water, swing to the left, and climb 
steadily away from the enemy’s camp. Half an hour later we 
spiral down to a narrow canal back of our own flying field ancl 
are surrounded by officers, pilots, and mechanics as we clamber 
out of our boat. My shivering passenger is helped out anil 
rolled up in dry overcoats and carried off to headquarters by 
automobile. Then in a body we walk to the hangar to await 
the coming in of Captain Philip and his squadron. 

“ Lieutenant Adair,” said Jean, my mechanic, coming up to 
my side, “ you did not then bring back the Suisse Monsieur !” 

I regarded Jean in amazement. “ You idiot!” I exclaimed ; 
“ didn’t you just put your overcoat around him and put him in 
the motor car?” 

* But, no, M’sieu, that was not the Suisse. M. Blau is an old 
man. This was a boy you brought back with you. I think he is 
a German, not at all a Suisse.” 

I stop dead still a moment while certainties go flashing 
through my mind. 

“Come on!” I yell to Jean, catching him by the wrist and 
dragging him after me. “ You run like a stag and telephone to 
headquarters to hold that fellow. By Jove, you are right! | 


_have captured one of their sentries by mistake.” 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH-SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Based on The Outlook of December 19, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook wil 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questious, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to.all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together.]} 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: Russia: Germany Shows Her 


Hand; Who-Is-Lenine? Russia’s 
Real Revolutionists. 
Reference : Pages 629, 630 ; 638, 639. 
Questions : 


1. The Outlook states that “even the 
wild optimism of the Bolsheviki is being 
shaken by Germany’s demands.” Is it just 
to speak of “the wild optimism of the 
Bolsheviki” ? Reasons. What were Ger- 
many’s demands? What do these reveal 
about Germany ? 2. How many reasons can 
you give showing that there should be 
“serious military opposition to the Lenine 
rule”? 3. Tell in your own words who 
Lenine is. Why has he such strong influ- 
ence with the labor classes in Petrograd ? 
4. Of what value to society is “a man who 
sees life only from the angle of his own 
ideas”? Discuss this question at length. 
5. Who did and who did not cause the 
Russian Revolution as ns ae the 

erson who wrote the letter (page 658) to 
Mr. George Kennan? 6. How does Mr. 
Kennan prove that it “is a flagrant misrep- 
resentation of the facts” to say that “the 
Revolution in Russia was caused, from 
start to finish, by the Socialist-Anarchist 
group”? 7. In your opinion, what are some 
of the things that the Bolsheviki should 
learn? 8. How do you think the “ ability 
to think straight concerning the social and 
political problems of life” can be devel- 
oped? 9. If you have not done so, you are 
urged to read: “The Soul of the Russian 
Revolution,” hy M.J.Olgin (Henry Holt) ; 
“ Russia of Yesterday and To-Morrow,” 
by Baroness Louiny (Century), and “ The 

ebirth of Russia,” by I. Fr Marcosson 
{John Lane). 
B. Topic: The Capture of Jerusalem. 
Reference: Page 630 ; editorial, page 636. 
Questions: 

1. Trace briefly the history of Jerusalem 
from the time of the Assyrian monarch 
Sennacherib (705 681 B.c.), until its 4 
ture by the British, November 17, 1917. 
(Consult the indexes of text-books in an- 
cient and modern history.) 2. What has 
The Outlook said about the military sig- 
nificance of the capture of Jerusalem ? 
3. Compare the attitude of Germany with 
that of Great Britain toward the Jews. 
4. Restate and discuss what The Outlook 
has said on the moral effect of the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

C. Topic : The Growth of a Despotism. 
Reference : Editorial, pages 633-635. 
Questions : 

1. How does The Outlook show that 

Prussia has always been creating, rein- 


forcing, and expanding despotism ? 2. Show 
why Pan-Germany is a world menace. 
3. Explain somewhat at length how long 
The Outlook would have America remain 
in this war. 4. President Wilson has ex- 
plained when he would consider this war 
won. When would you consider it won? 
5. Give reasons why you believe or disbe- 
lieve The Outlook’s statement : “ Despotism 
cannot: live side by’ side with liberty. 
Neither can liberty endure in company 
with despotism.” 6. If you want additional 
valuable material on this topic read : 
Barker’s “ Modern Germany ” (Dutton) ; 
Fife’s “ The German Empire between Two 
Wars” (Maemillan); Hazen’s “ Alsace- 
Lorraine under German Rule” (Henry 
Holt); Chéradame’s “The Pan-German 
Plot Unmasked ” (Seribners) ; Hill's “The 
Rebuilding of Europe” (Century) ; Bern- 
hardi’s “Germany and the Next War” 
Charles A. Eron) ; Archer’s “ Gems (?) of 
erman Thought” (Doubleday, Page). 


II-—-NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Boy Culture and Agriculture. 
Reference: Pages 645-650. 
Questions : 

1. Deseribe the kind of boys Mr. Chan- 
dler has upon his farm, and tell how he 
helps them back to a life comparatively 
free from anti-social acts. 2. What, in your 
opinion, are some of the social and moral 
beliefs of Mr. Chandler? Discuss their 
value. 3. To what extent do you believe 
every one should regard himself bound by 
what is considered right and by what is 
considered wrong by the community? 4. 
Which do you consider the greater enemies 
of the Nation, the breakers of the law or 
the conditions that lead to lawbreaking? 
Name such conditions and discuss the 
remedy in each case. 5. What are the 
things that determine whether boys and 
girls will become wreckers or builders of 
society? 6. Discuss what society must do if 
it expects boys and girls to be useful citi- 
zens. 7. Parents and lawmakers should 
real: “The Youth of the Nation,” by 
H. H. Moore (Maemillan), and “ A Preface 
to Politics,” by Walter Lippmann (Henry 
Holt). 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed 1n it.) 


1. Agitators are as essential as states- 
men to a democracy. 2. The sovereignty 
of the people is the foundation of modern 
politics. 

IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for December 19, 1917. Both 


before and after looking them up in the dictionary . 


or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words.) 

Armnistice, Constituent Assembly, turgid, 
bourgeois, proletariat, plutocratic state, 
Socialist, Socialist-Anarchist, megaloma- 
nia ; incorrigible despotism, intrigue ; anti- 
dote, discovery, invention. 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent en application 
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A PRAYER IN KHAKI 


BY ROBERT GARLAND 


O Lord, my God, accept my prayer of 
thanks 

That Thou hast placed me humbly in the 
ranks 

Where I can do my part, all unafraid— 

A simple soldier in Thy great crusade. 


I pray Thee, Lord, let others take com- 
mand; ~~ 

Enough for me, a rifle in my hand, 

Thy blood-red banner ever leading me 

Where I can fight for liberty and Thee. 


Give others, God, the glory ; mine the right 
To stand beside my comrades in the fight, 
To die, if need be, in some foreign land 
Absolved and solaced by a soldier’s hand. 


O Lord, my God, pray hearken to my 
yvrayer 
And keep me ever humble, keep me where 
The fight is thickest, where, ‘midst steel 
and flame, 
Thy sons give battle, calling on Thy name. 
In Camp, 1917. 


A NEW THACKERAY STORY 


In the lately published volume of rem- 
iniscences from the Journal of Thcmas R. 
Sullivan, the Boston art critic and writer, 
is found the following amusing pen-picture 
of Thackeray in America: 

“To-night Dwight and I dined with 
Mrs. Homans... . After dinner I turned 
the talk to Thackeray. . . . I wanted 
Dwight to hear her stories about Thack- 
eray’s visit to America, which I knew and 
remembered. She began by showing her 
large photograph of him, taken in New 
York, then went on to describe his wonder- 
ful voice as ‘the finest she ever heard.’ 
‘ Better than his?’I asked, pointing to a 
photograph of Salvini. ‘ No,’ she admitted, 
‘not so fine as that, of course. But second 
only to Salvini’s.” Mrs. Homans (Miss 
Lothrop) was a young girl when she knew 
Thackeray, and her reminiscences about 
him have a youthful charm about them. . . . 

“ When Thackeray came to America for 
his lectures in the early fifties, he brought 
letters to Dr. Lothrop, who lived then in 
the old Brattle Street Church parsonage on 
Court Street. The first time he dined there, 
pushing back his chair after dinner, Thack- 
eray said, ‘I suppose this is the moment 
when you Yankees put your feet on the 
table.’ At this strange speech there was a 
pause of breathless indignation, and then 
my hostess said, ‘ In that case, Mr. ‘Thack- 
eray, the mantelpiece is the only place for 
yours.’ Now, Thackeray was very sensi- 
tive about his figure, which was peculiarly 
awkward; he was not only very tall, but 
very high-waisted, so to speak, and his legs 
were absurdly long. He accordingly turned 
pr ole with rage, and retorted: ‘ Miss 

othrop, that is the first rude word spoken 
to me in America.’ ‘Very well, Mr. 
Thackeray,’ said she; ‘if you go on as 

ou have begun, the American girl will not 
et it be the last.’ He made no reply, the 
subject was changed, the evening went on. 
But the next morning, very early, his card 


_ was handed in ‘for Miss Lothrop.’ She 


went down and found him in the drawing- 
room. ‘I have come,’ he said, ‘ to see if 
~ are ready to apologize.’ ‘ Apologize? 

or what?’ ‘Why, for your rudeness to 
me last night.’ ‘Oh, with pleasure, if you 
will begin by apologizing to me.’ But he 
would not, and though their acquaintance 
continued pleasantly, the first little tiff was 
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Strangling the Periodicals 


Congress at its last session passed a hasty postal law increasing 
the postage on periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED 
PER CENT. This law will go into effect on July 1st, 1918, unless 
repealed by the present Congress. 


Some periodicals will be killed—all will be restricted in circula- 
tion and crippled. There will be fewer readers, and the habit of 
reading curtailed. The great function of periodicals is to assist in 
the spread of ideas—by printing the achievements in the world of 
thought, culture, and science. 


Thus to curtail the distribution of farm journals—as these zone 
rates will—will lessen the productive power of our country by 
millions of dollars through loss of knowledge of better methods. 
Shut off trade journals and you decrease the manufacturing power 
by more millions. Shut off the religious papers and there are shut 
off channels that have raised millions of dollars for distressed hu- 
manity. Shut off the great periodicals of the home and there is 
throttled an avenue that has helped millions of men and women to 
be better. citizens. To do this when our country is at war 
with a powerful foreign foe is folly. 


These national periodicals are printed in the big cities—and the 
first zone, the cheapest zone, is in or near those cities; there are 
many educational opportunities near cities, and the cities will read 
anyway. Small towns and distant districts depend to a large extent 
upon periodicals ; thus this law increasing periodical postage where 
it is most needed shuts off opportunity where needed. It penalizes 
periodical readers. 


Congress should repeal this law; repeal this FIFTY TO NINE 
HUNDRED PER CENT periodical postage increase. Sign the 
petition below and mail it. Put a cross mark in the square—save 
the periodicals and the work that they have done and are doing for 
national education and patriotism. 











SIGN BELOW 


CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PETITION TO CONGRESS-—Sign here! 


The spread of education, of culture, of scientific knowledge and advancement, and of our vast internal merchandising and manufacturing has 
been, and always is, vitally dependent upon the freest and cheapest circulation of periodicals. The penalties resulting from any restriction on the 
pe ee! circulation of periodicals will be destructive of the best interests of our economic life and the ,opportunities of developing our best 
citizenship. 

.,, Lhe postal amendment passed by the last Congress increasing the postage on periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED PER CENT 
will throttle or destroy our periodicals at a time when the widest and most extensive circulation of publications is essential to the patriotism, educa- 
tion, and upbuilding of our country. 

Therefore, I the undersigned, do most earnestly demand the repeal of this burdensome periodical postage amendment. 


Periodicals mean much in your life. If you will help by a few arguments with your acquaintances and a letter of protest to your Congressman 
and Senator, put a cross mark here. 


a Will you help in securing the repeal of this destructive law? J 
CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A New Thackeray Story (Continued) 

never quite forgotten, and they were never 
the good friends they should have been. 
‘Of course we didn’t really quarrel,’ she 
says. ‘How could we? He was in and 
out of the house nearly every day, l’ami 
de la maison! He would read to me from 
his books. “ Which shall it be this morn- 
ing?” he has often said—“ ‘ Pendennis’ or 
‘Vanity Fair’?’ ... But we could not 
quite “get on.” He irritated me terribly at 
times, and yet, at others, no one could be 
so amusing, so delightful.’ ” 


THE RELEASE OF MAN 
POWER 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


All legitimate industries are suffering 
from an enormous shortage of man power 
due to the removal of so many superior 
men to the Army and Navy. The conser- 
vation of man labor becomes more impor- 
tant even than the saving of bread or meat. 
Every man of any age or quality who can 
be spared from his present place ought to 
be transferred toa post of National service. 
That’s plain. 

And the moment we begin to follow it 
up we see that there are a lot of those 
fellows whom we could spare as well as 
not. For example : 

The soap-box orators. They ought to be 
sent to the trenches. 

The palmy waiters on the dining-car. 
Their sisters could take their places to 
everybody’s advantage. 

The bar-tenders. 

Food speculators ; and we don’t need to 
supply any substitutes in their places, 
either. 

All the men who erect billboards in the 
face of our public landscape. . 

All county officials. We wouldn’t miss 
them. If necessary, their places can be ad- 
mirably filled by women. For proof, see 
Kansas. 

The makers of patent sure-cure medi- 
cines. 

The fellows whose vocation seems to be 
to exercise dogs in the parks. We suggest 
that their services be tried in the canton- 
ment kitchens. 

The men who introduce the lecturers on 
public platforms. 

The men who sit on the hotel porches 
discussing aviation, military strategy, the 
resolution of the Balkan situation, and how 
to play two pairs. 


KEEP WARM, NOT HOT 


Indorsement of the campaign of the 
United States Fuel Administration against 
overheating has been given by eminent 
rarer of the country. Dr. James J. 

alsh, physician, doctor of philosophy, 
author, and one of the most distinguished 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country, said : 

“ Pneumonia takes a little more than one 
man in eight, and fherefore has wrested 
from tuberculosis the grim honor of killing 
the most human beings. Man is a marine 
animal, seven-eighths water. He needs cool 
- air and moisture around him. Overheated 
dry air makes him too susceptible to disease. 
In a temperature of over sixty-eight degrees 
it is difficult for men and women to exist 
healthfully. If Americans can be taught to 
live in this temperature, the number of pneu- 
monia victims will surely decrease. Fresh, 
cool, moist air is the foe of pneumonia, and 
persons who keep their houses cool and 
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- fresh, moist air need have no fear 
of it.” 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi, known as the 
Nestor of American Medicine, in approv- 
ing the Fuel Administration’s campai 
for lower temperature for houses, said : 
“Seventy is too much, sixty-five is ample 
for persons in robust health who are actively 
engaged. Susceptibility. to disease is de- 
veloped by breathing an overheated atmos- 
phere, and if persons can be taught to keep 
their houses cool enough for health life as 
well as coal will be saved.” 

Dr. Haven Emerson, Commissioner of 
Health of New York, is another distin- 
guished physician who advocates a reason- 
able temperature in American households. 
He says: “A temperature of sixty-eight 
degrees — ample heat for all healthy 

rsons. There is no question that our 
1ouses and offices are kept too warm. An 
undoubted improvement in the public health 
will take place if the American people can 
be persuaded to keep their houses cool 
enough.” 

Even a baby is warm enough in a tem- 
perature of sixty-eight degrees, according 
to Dr. S. Josephine Baker, head of the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene of New York. 
Dr. Baker asserts that cool air and fresh 
air are absolutely essential to health. 


THE STORY OF REHOBOTH 


The little and little-known Republic of 
Rehoboth, adjacent to Cape Colony in the 
Dominion of United South Africa, has 
suddenly sprung into fame. For its Bibli- 
cal name and its significance see Genesis 
xxvi. 22. Its dramatic story in the “ West- 
minster Gazette” deserves publicity 
throughout both Americas. In the wilds 
of Southwest Africa its sturdy Dutch 
burghers accepted Germany’s declaration 
of war. Having fought to their last car- 
tridge, their Rae Volksraad, and 
army found themselves surrounded and 
awaiting annihilation by German field ar- 
tillery and machine guns, when on a sud- 
den the énemy fled precipitately as if 
smitten by plague. Their disaster was di- 
rectly due to their wasting twenty-four 
hours upon insane brutality, thus enablin 
the British forces to come up in the os 
of time. Grateful Rehoboth now petitions 
King George to incorporate it with the 
British Empire. 

The story reminds one of Byron’s spir- 
ited lyric, 

“—_ oe Syoten came down like the wolf on the 
old, 
based on the salvation of Jerusalem by the 
miraculous disaster that befell Sennacherib’s 
host, related in 2 Kings xix. 35, 36. 
Ww. 


CONVICTION, ENERGY, 
INTELLIGENCE 


Linclose this item. I found it in a church paper. 
It is, | am sorry to say, much in accordance with 
my personal experience. ‘There must be a reason. 

‘* Recently the writer received many letters from 
laymen. Some of the expressions therein are sig- 
nificant. A deacon of a city church in the Middle 
West writes: ‘Our minister is a cultured young 
man, a graduate of Yale and Andover, but no 
speaker, and our congregation is declining.’ A 
lawyer in another city church writes: ‘I go to 
church from duty, but I cannot ascertain what my 
minister believes, and he is an Amherst and Union 
graduate.’ A judge in a New England State asks: 
‘What are they teaching young ministers? My 
minister is a Harvard man, and spent two years in 
Germany, and yesterday his subject was God, and 
I could not tell from what he said whether the 
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stars or the mountains or the flowers are God.’ The 
deacon of another church says: ‘I cannot tell if 
our minister knows what he believes.’ 

“‘A layman in high official station in the State, and 
deacon of a village church, writes: *‘ What shall we 
do ? Our minister is a Bowdoin man, a fine scholar, 
but the young people will not come to hear him ; he 
has no energy in his preaching.’ 

“ An educated woman writes : ‘ Our minister is s 
Bates and Bangor man, but his sermons are only 
prayer-meeting talks.’ ” J. F. C. 

We commend this article to the consid- 
—— of - ministerial readers, and es- 

ci of yo ministers and divinit 
ae Sher tide learn from it thew 
a by which every minister should 

e guided : 

1. Every minister should know what he 
believes upon moral and religious subjects, 
and should make that belief clear to his 
congregation. It is true that there are 
some questions in theology upon which it 
is not necessary that he should believe 
anything. Upon those he can keep silent. 
But if he has no clear, definite, and posi- 
tive convictions on moral and religious sub- 
jects which he is eager to give to others, he 

better leave the pulpit altogether. 

2. If he has such be iefs and they are vital, 
he should put his whole life into pressing 
them home upon his congregation. Mild- 
mannered, gentle, feeble literary essays, 
with a flavor of religion in them, like the 
vor of sugar ina cup of coffee, are not what 
congregations want. He who “has no en- 
ergy in his preaching” had better either 
acquire the energy or stop the preaching. 

. American congregations are accus- 
tomed to think. They put their energy into 
their minds as well as into their actions. 
They expect from their ministers, there- 
fore, energetic thinking and something that 
will require energetic thinking of them. A 
great opportunity is offered to every min- 
ister on Sunday morning when he goes 
into his pulpit, whether the congregation is 
small or large. The occasion is one which 
demands both intellectual and spiritual 
preparation. If a minister lacks the ability 
to make the necessary preparation, he had 
better leave the ministry. Ifin any particu- 
lar week he has lacked time, then he had 
better, with a suitable apology, read to his 
congregation a brief sermon selected be- 
cause it is fitted to the time and place. But 
this is an experiment which it would be 
better not to try too often. 


CARE FOR VETERANS AS 
WELL AS RECRUITS 


Your editorial in The Outlook of Decem- 
ber 12, “ Protection Better than Pensions,” 
setting forth the provisions of the War 
Insurance Act for the benefit of our soldiers, 
closes with the sentence, “ It represents the 
last word in scientific, thoughtful, and wise 
care for the soldier by the people of the 
country through its Government.” A most 
just valuation, that, as regards the present- 
day soldier; but, in view of some very 
recent experiences as a minister, I cannot 
avoid some comparisons that lead to the 
query whether Ba is not room for, and 
need of, a word or two more of care for the 


Sormer-day soldier by our people and Gov- 


ernment. 

The soldier of 1917 receives $30 per 
month and cash allowance for clothing that 
easily permits him, by care, to increase his 
monthly wage. He can take out life insur- 
ance up to $10,000 by paying one-seventh 
of the premium, and the Government 
assumes the other six-sevenths for him. 
His dependent family is cared for by the 
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Care for Veterans as Well as Recruits (Continued) 


Government, as need may require, up to 
$50 per month. Uncle Sam becomes his 
banker for one-half of his pay, which earns 
4 per cent interest from the start. In 
case of disability, compensation is assured 
him amounting in the extreme case to $100 
per month. In case of his death, a funeral 
allowance of $100 is made, and his depend- 
ents may receive up to $75 a month. 

Now, compare these provisions with 
those made for our soldiers of the Civil 
War: The soldier of 1861 to 1865 received 
$13 per month, with no allowance for extra 
clothing, no life insurance, no care for his 
dependent family, no 4 per cent interest 
for his pay, which was often many months 
in arrears, no previously fixed scale of 
compensation for disability, no funeral 
allowance in case of death, and a paltry 
$12 per month doled out to his widow. 

A few of the recent observations that 
suggested this contrast are as follows: 

7 A Civil War veteran of my intimate: 
acquaintance gives this accurate sketch of 
his experience: Enlisted in 1862 at fifteen 
years of age’; served three years lacking six 
weeks; was docked $46 on his pay for 
clothing drawn in the Shenandoah cam- 
paign to replace his vermin-infested uni- 
orm, which continual marching and fight- 
ing left no time for washing ; was wounded 
in the last assault on Petersburg; after 
month in hospital at Washington was fur- 
loughed home with railway transportation 
but without a dollar of the $150 the Gov- 
ernment owed him to buy food on the 
three days’ journey ; cared for by the poor- 
master in a small town where broken train 
connection left him over Sunday ; pensioned 
seventeen years later at $4 per month, “for 
gunshot wounds;” increased in twenty 
years more, first to $6 and then to $10 a 
month, at sixty-two years of age advanced 
to $12, and now at seventy, in total disabil- 
ity, receiving $25 a month less $1 penalty 
for the wounds that cut six weeks from his 
three years of service. 

2. Recently I buried the widow of as 
noble a soldier as ever stood under the 
flag. He was killed before Petersburg in 
1865, leaving her with a babe in arms, to 
face a half-century of -" ee care to 
the extent of $12 a month. : ; 

3. Last month I buried mepas soldier’s YOUR WANTS brsincss or personalservice domestic 

i who was left with four s1 il- ~ qui ing a situa. 
pon | culeeiet pie peptone A of $12 month tot may ‘he flled.¢hrough s itle announcement in th 


ms . columns of The Outlook. If you have some article 
for thirty-one ears. With no other means to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value 

a to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive cir- 
of support, aside from the work of her own | cular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 
hands, and despite the fact that she was a of Casstied Advertsing, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fearth Ave, Ui. ¥. 
hereditary consumptive, she gave all four 
children a high school education, and after- 
wards buried two of them, as years before 
she had buried her husband, without any 
’ funeral allowance from the Government. 














TO CALIFORNIA 


on the famous SUNSET LIMITED—through Louisiana, with its 
typical southern plantation scenes; Texas, with its great plains 
and mountain ranges; along the Mexican border, and through 
Arizona—via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


- New Orleans San Antonio Los Angeles San Francisco 
THE APACHE TRAIL auto trip between Globe and Phoenix, Arizona, 


affords a fascinating diversion on the way. Vast Canyons, ancient Cliff Dwell- 
ings, and the famous ROOSEVELT DAM are some of the objects of interest 
on the Trail. Through sleepers direct to the Trail. Literature and further 
information sent on request. 
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‘ The Inhalation Treat- 











4, In the same week I buried the wife of 
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a. Civil War veteran whose only daughter ment for Whooping- Don’t Let Them Breathe 
died two days later, leaving the old soldier Cough, Spasmodic Germ-Laden Dust! 
totally blind, at eighty-two years of age, as MSS Croup, Colds, Ca- Never scatter dust indoors, That’sa relic of 
the result of sunstroke on the march in Fekete tarrh, Asthma, Bron- the dark ages of housekeeping. Themocern, 
——— P 4 neuainned enn chitis, C h sanitary way is to use dustless dust-cloths 
pursuit of Lee’s army, cheered by a pension Pa om : A . — a - —easily and cheaply made at home with 
€ . . e and effective, avoidi: t 7S. 
of $30 a month, and paying nearly every on Cresolene relieves psp Sear at Whecsten: 3 IN ONE THE SANITARY 
dollar of it for the services of a nurse. Salty tate danse 00 dia bh eee a DUSTING OIL 
_ These are all instances of men who en- eet ey HOES Just pour a little 3-in-One Oil on a piece * 
listed early in the war without the bounties are young children, should be without this lamp.”” of ordinary cheesecloth. | Let stand until 
6 The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every the 3-in-One permeates the cloth. Then 
that were afterwards paid to volunteers, breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, wipe your piano, phonograph, furniture 
A ssuring restful nights. i 
and are typical of thousands of cases that itis called a dvom by Asthma sufferers pen Sm yeaa Ie san To 
. aa? " 2 sv; ‘or the bronchial complicatio f Scarlet Fev d Mea- wi 
suggest : ne Fame a erp e sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheris, Cresolene —— — patel Sepeeaew 
action should no P ace 1e oys rh) = able on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. — . “ 
- a It is a protection to those exposed. 3-in-One is sold at all good stores—in 
65 ” ona par with the boys of 1917 before — best recommendation is"its 38 years of success- 50c, 25c, and 15c, (Small Size) bottles ; 
. . . ? “ ® . ’ ; , ; s) 25 » 
it can be said that the last word has been Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. ree gg eorpanereg ‘ef SinQue 
i¢ P a ty Cresol Antiseptic Th , i 
spoken of scientific, thoughtful, and wise Geeeh, compared: of clippecy: ate tote Meee FREE Gina Dictionary of Uses 
care for the soldier. py ple can't harm you. Of your drugyist or froin —both sent free for the asking. 
” - » roc in stamps. in 
-in-One Oil 65 ., Broadway, N. Y. 
: CRANDALL J. Nortu. THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York Three Co. 165 AEW., Broadway, 
Auburn, New York. or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest~ 
ment, Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 









36 Years Without Loss 
_ To Any Investor 


Jeon 1, 1918, opens another chapter in the history of S. W. Straus 





& Co.,— 36 years without loss to any investor. 


This record is especially significant in the light of recent events. It 
plainly means sound principles and cautious practise in the purchase of 
securities. It means thoroughness in safeguarding them. It means con- 
scientious and careful service rendered to the investors who have bought 


them. These facts are self-evident. 


6% January Investments 


WE now offer, for January investment, a well-diversified variety of 
sound first mortgage serial bonds, maturing in two to ten years. 
in $1,000 and $500 denominations, to net 6%. They are secured by a 
variety of properties, in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other 
large cities. ‘The fact that they are safeguarded under the Straus Plan and 
bear our recommendation is evidence of their soundness. 


Every investor should post himself on the merits of these bonds, and the 
unusual investment safeguards of the Straus Plaa. A leiter or postal 
card will bring you full information. Write for 


Circular No. L-705 = 
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S:\W.STRAUS & CoO. 2 
Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 S| 
NEW YORK CHICAGO EF 

150 Broadway Straus Building = 

Branch Offices: == 
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Penobscot B.dg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bidz — 
PHILADELPHIA Kansas Ciry Dayton = 

Stock Exchange Bldg, Republic Bldg. Lindsey Bldg. =:-2 
Thirty-six years without loss to any investor = 
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for a hundred years is still a thou-, 
sand dollars. 

A thousand dollars invested at 6 per 
cent, with reinvestment of the interest, 
grows in a century to $339,000. Invested 
at 8 per cent, $1,000 in the course of five- 
score years reaches the great sum of 
$2,200,000. 

This simple illustration throws into vivid 
contrast the distinction between two forms 
of saving—hoarding and investing. It also 
shows how by saving and investing the 
fortunes of some well-known families have 
been built up. No one ever accumulated a 
fortune by hoarding ; all the great fortunes 
have come from investing. 

Hoarding is immoral. At a time of 
scarcity the selfish profiteer who hoards 
food or fuel, in order to enrich himself out 
of the distress of others, is a criminal who 
deserves drastic punishment. The hoarding 
of money ata time of financial stress is 
likewise intmoral, because every dollar 
withdrawn from circulation increases the 
stringency. Money panics are caused by 
selfish people who draw their money out of 
the bank. 

A nation can increase its productive 
power only by the investment of saved 
capital in the machinery of production. 
The United States Steel Corporation, for 
example, has since its formation, seventeen 
_ years ago, saved $700,000,000 out of its 
production and reinvested this capital in 
the enlargement of its plants. The result 
is that these plants have a productive ca- 
pacity of two and a half times what they had 
in 1901. 

The railways are now producing four 
hundred billion ton-miles of freight trans- 
peeeenn, as compared with two hundred 

villion ton-miles twelve years ago. This 
doubling of their service to the country has 
been made possible by the investment of 
six billion dollars of savings in these twelve 
years in the enlargementof railway facilities. 

The great increase in the products of our 
farms, whereby the necessities of our grow- 
ing population have been provided for and 
a yearly surplus has been available for ex- 
port to foreign countries, has been made 
possible —_ y the continuous investment 
of many millions of savings in the exten- 
sion of agricultural industry. 

It is this steady saving of a part of the 
annual production of all industries and its 
reinvestment in the expansion of produc- 
tive facilities that increases the country’s 
wealth and productive — and raises 
the general standard of living. 

Saving is a necessity anda virtue. But sav- 
ing in time of peace can be overdone. When 
every one is saving, it follows that every one 
is reducing his consumption of goods. A very 
large increase in the — capacity of 
industry through such saving, coupled with 
a decrease in the demand for the products 
of industry because of the saving, naturally 
leads to a period of over-production and 
under-consumption, with consequent indus- 
trial depression. Some years ago we had 
just such a situation in this country, but 
that experience is now only of academic 
interest. 

The war has greatly accentuated the ne- 
cessity for saving, and has made hoarding 
an even more heinous crime, because of the 
enormous destruction of the products of 
industry in warfare and the withdrawal of 
millions of workers from peaceful industry. 


THOUSAND dollars in er put in 
a safe-deposit vault and left there 


HOARDING, INVESTING, AND CONSUMING 
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We must increase our productive power to 

the greatest possible extent, well knowing 

that during the war production cannot keep 
ace with consumption. 

While the distinction between the two 
forms of saving—hoarding and investing — 
is plain to most people, there is not so clear 
an understanding of the problem of con- 
sumption. It is often difficult to draw a 
sharp line between wasteful and productive 
consumption, and there is a very common 
belief that even wasteful consumption is a 
good thing because it keeps labor employed 
and money circulating. But the war is 
teaching people the fallacy of some of 
these notions. 

If, for example, a ton of coal is burned 
in a locomotive firebox to generate steam 
to haul a train-load of wheat to market, this 
is productive consumption of an indisputa- 
ble character. But if the coal is used to 
—_ up steam in a little-used private 
yacht because the owner wants the vessel 
always ready to leave her anchorage at a 
moment’s notice, little argument should be 
needed to show the wastefulness of this 
form of consumption. This winter, when 
coal is scarce and dear, and many people 
are suffering for lack of it, the wasting of 
coal is condemned as a menace to public 
safety. Coal itself is not scarce; there are 
enorinous stores of it underground. But 
the amount of labor available for digging it 
out of the earth and -getting it to market is 
limited. 

Similar conditions exist in other indus- 
tries—iron-mining, steel-making, copper- 
mining, ship-building, and the like. The 
earth is rich in the raw materials of these 
industries, but the number of workers is 
limited. A member of the Government 
recently estimated that fifteen million 
American workers are now engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions for the armies of 
the Allies. As there are not more than 
forty-five million workers in the whole 
country, it is seen that a third of our pro- 
ductive forces are now in the business of 
war. 

What the Government needs for the war 
is labor and raw materials. The necessity 
for economy in the consumption of foud and 
fuel is coming to be generally recognized as 
a result of urging, pleading, and threatening 
by the Government; but the necessity for 
saving steel, copper, lumber, and other 
materials of warfare, and for saving labor, 
is not so well understood. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Ihave received several invitations from deal- 
ers in securities to exchange my Liberty bonds for 
stocks or bonds returning a aie rate of interest. 

you recommend that I exchange a $1,000 
Liberty bond fur the security described in the in- 
closed circular, that will yield 5% per cent as com- 
red with the 4 per cent Lam getting from the 
Government ? 

A. The bond offered you by the dealer is 
a very good one, and we would not hesitate 
recommending its purchase if you were in 
the market for that character of an invest- 
ment. But we most aw urge you not 
to exchange your Liberty bond for it. It is 
unfortunate that any security dealer should 
be so short-sighted as to attempt to substitute 
ordinary securities for Government war 
bonds. When you bought your Liberty 
bond you loaned $1,000 to the country to 
help win the war. Are you going to call 
that loan, and ask the Government to return 
the money because you can make $15 more 
a year by lending the money to a private 
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First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes 


offer what the successful investor always de- 
mands—ample security and good returns. 
These notes are secured by first mortgages on 


improved property, the ground value alone 
frequently having a value greater than the 
total of the loan. After careful inspection and 


investigation by our experts, we buy the entire 
issue of notes—in other words, back our 
judgment with our own money. 

Banks and other careful investors throughout 
the country have found these notes attractive, 


because the original notes are delivered to 
them. The genuineness of each note is certified 
by us, thus preventing forgery or over-issue. 
Our profit is the commission we charge the 
borrower. 

This plan enables you to invest $500 or multi- 
ples thereof ; to choose maturities and diversify 
your investments. Interest 5%—5 % and 6%. 


Write for our current investment list No. 104 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus $9,500,000 
Saint Louis 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 











orrer $100,000 


FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 
(Tax free in N. Y. and Maas.) 

PAYING 5% (Registered) OF THE 
Waddell Investment Co. 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 
Secured by first mortgages on real estate. Deposited 
with First National Bank of Kansas City, Trustee. Due 
at the holder's uption in five years or at any interest- 

paying date on Shirty days’ notice. 
Denominations, $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually 


\K/addell [ovestment O. 


921 BALTIMORE AVE. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Established 1872 











NOT ONE DOLLAR LOST 


ON A 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 


IN SIXTY YEARS 


No Investor has ever foreclosed a Mo: , taken a foot 
of land or lost a dollar on a Danforth Farm Mo y 
For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


A-G-Danforth-& Co 


Founded A.D. 1858 





WASHINGTON . ILLINOIS 











34 YEARS’ INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE { 


Our clients receive the result of our 34 years’ 

7 experience in handting investments. We're right 
on the vround io safeguard their interests. 

First Farm Mortgages $500 and up. Keal Estate f 


G-ld Bonds in $100—$200—$500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations. 
Send for Pamphlet “S " and current list. 


Grand Forks 


BR & CO. 
— North Dakota 


BE. J. LAN (As60) 
Capital and Surplus $500. 














Your Liberty Bond 


You can find ont anything you don’t know 
about your Liberty Bond easily and quickly 
by consulting our new indexed booklet. 

Do you know how to cash your Liberty 
Loan coupon 

Do you know how you can sell your Liberty 
Loan bond or borrow on it ? 

Do you know what to do if you lose it ? 

Send for Booklet H-48 
** Your Liberty Bond.”’ 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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The Federal 
Bond & Mort- 
gage Com- 
pany own and 
offer, subject to 
prior sale, at par 
and accrued inter- 

est the following: 
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Directly secured by a ber 22, 1917. Interest payable May 
closed first mortgage on and November 22d. 

building and land in fee, — me 

in heart of Detroit down. Building—a twenty story office building, 


town business district ~ “op 
facing on Cadillac Square, tion of most modern type. Within a 


opposite Pontchartrain 
" Hotel. Amount Term Maturity Denominations 
. : $ 20,000 2 years Nov. 22, 1919 $500—$1000 
Sy Valuation$1,771- * ae 3 yearn Nev 2: gy “Si 
® ® " y years Nov. 22, = 
Suto Ota’ ISSUC 50,000 years Nov. 22, 1922 500— 1000 
“neat NG. $850,000. 50,000 6 years Nov. 22; 1923 500— 1000 
eo? S% w% Dated 50,000 7 years Nov. 22, 1924 500— 1000 
an Pay S 50,000 8 years Nov. 22, 1925 500— 1000 
% %, }.% ® Novem- 50,000 9 years Nov. 22, 1926 S00— 1000 
ty,“ b, * 90,000 10 years Nov. 22, 1927 $100— 500— 1000—$5000 


“SytnS@, FEDERAL BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 


Se 


1 o, NY L.£. Oppenheim Felix ¥. Mahler Carl M. Green Ernest C. Kanaler 
q ° " 
“es » S 2, ** Detroit’s First Mortgage House ”’ 
Ye, Phone Cherry 1177 90L Griswold Street 
(48) 





$850,000 


steel, concrete and terra cotta construc- 


step of principal car and interurban lines. 


DIRECTORS 
Harry W. Ford Edward A. Loveley Foseph Mack Nathan M. Gross 
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War Insurance 
War has meant a “‘biow- 
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Illinois lIndiana 


up”’ for the business or in- Double assurance of safety makes 
vestment policy that’s run Straus Farm Mortgages a most 
on taking chances. Why attractive investment for your 
not try to insure your busi- January dividends or for any 
ness and your 1918 profits other available funds. 
by subscribing for Babson’s Behind these mortgages is the 
Reports? ample security of improved, pro- 
Avoid worry. Cease depending ductive farms in the richest sec- 
on rumors or luck. Recognize tions of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
that all action is followed by —with our own arantee of full 


equal reaction. Work with a defi- 
nite policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 


payment of principal and interest. 


Write for list of current offerings and for 
Bookie O-17 on Genrenteed - 


Write to Dept. O-11 of Farm Mortgages 
’ Babson’s Statistical Organization THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Advisory Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. LIGONIER>, INDIANA 


Largest Organization of ite Character in the World Established 1860 ~ Capital and Surplus ¢3,000,000.00 
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Questions and Answers (Continued) 
borrower? If you exchange your Liberty 
bond for a private corporation security for 
the sake of that $15 a year, the dealer will 
at once sell it in the market to get the cash. 
Some other investor,a good American like 
yourself, will be the buyer. He will be con- 
tent to - $40 a year from the Govern- 
ment, while you are getting $55 from a 
private corporation. you have a real 
need for the money you have loaned the 
Government, you have a right to sell your 
Liberty bonds, but we do not believe that 
any oe citizen should sell Liberty bonds 
for the — of reinvesting the proceeds 
at a higher rate of interest. The Govern- 
ment needs your dollars. Do not try to shift 
the burden to some other citizen unless you 
are certain that you cannot carry it yourself. 





Q. Do you consider the purchase of Pennsylvania 
general mortgage 4/4 per cent bonds, due 1965, as 
@ conservative and safe investment for estate funds ? 

A. These are among the best bonds in 
the market. The Pennsylvania Railroad for 
more than half a century has been financed, 
constructed, and operated on the highest 
standards known in railway development. 
It is recognized by —— experts as a 
world standard. Fortunately for the future, 
the Pennsylvania management has saved 
hundreds of millions out of earnings in 
former years and plowed these | a 
back into the property; it has also been 
able to finance a large part of its capital 
requirements by the sale of shares to the 
stockholders rather than by the creation of 
additional debt. A member of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission recently re- 
ferred to the Pennsylvania as the strongest 
railway in the country. If Pennsylvania 
mortgage bonds are not good, then our 
whole credit structure is rotten; but we 
know it is not. 

We believe that the time has arrived for 
= investors to begin p seen yw 
ins that are being offered in high- 
grade bonds. They have been driven to 
ower and lower levels by the conscription 
of capital for war, and one of the reasons 
why they are cheap is that investors have 
not the savings to buy them. The supply 
of securities now far exceeds the normal 
demand. Mr. John Moody, in his “ Invest- 
ors’ Service,” has recently presented a 
number of groups of bond investments 
illustrating the unusual opportunities the 
markets now offer. 





Q. 1 am interested in your ype in The 
Outlook of October 10 concerning the purchase of 
$1,000 worth of the shares of a number of dividend- 
paying railways. Where can I make this invest- 
pears | 

A. Any bank in your city will no doubt 
be glad to perform this service for you. 
Or else write to any of the institutions ad- 
vertising in The Outlook the partial pay- 
ment or odd-lot plan of buying standard 
railway securities. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the information of 
prospective investors. The following is a list 
of booklets which may be obtained by writing 
to the investment houses issuing them, men- 
tioning The Outlook, or by writing direct 
to the Financial Editor of The Outlook : 


‘* Should Business Men Buy Stocks ?”’ Dept. O-11, 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 


Mass. 
Danforth Farm Mortgages—Booklet and Invest- 
ors’ List No. 58. A. G. Danforth & Co., Washington, 


I. 
‘* A Buyer’s Guide to Good Investment.’’ Federal 
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Free Booklets for Investors (Continued) 


ey & Mortgage Co., 90 L Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Farm Mortgages—Pamphlet ‘“S.’’ E. J. Lander 
& Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 

First Mortgage Real F state Serial Notes—Current 
Investment List No. 104. Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, Saint Louis. 

“Your Liberty Bond’’—Booklet H-48. John 
Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 

California Street Improvement Bonds—Circular 
0-8. Oakland Street Improvement Bond Co., Oak- 


land, Cal. 
First Mo e Real Estate Bonds—Circular No. 


L-705. S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New 
York, or Straus Building, ee. 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages—Booklet 0-17. The 
Straus Brothers Company, Ligonier, Ind. 
First Mortgage Certificates. Waddell Investment 
Co., 921 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo... 


DEATH RATES AND DIET 


BY LEWIS E. THEISS 


So often have we been assured that the 
span of human life is lengthening, and such 
faith do we have in statistics, that we have 
accepted it as established that death is 

radually drawing further away from the 
Gease race. Now it appears that our 
figures, though they do not lie, do, as it 
were, blow hot and cold with the same 
breath, for they show that human life has 
yearly both a better and a poorer chance of 
continuance. The death rate for the young 
is decreasing, while for the elderly it is 
increasing. 

Comparing the death rates for the pe- 
riods 1879-81 and 1909-11, Registrar of 
Vital Statistics William H. Guilfoy, of the 
New York City Health Department, came 
to the conclusion that persons of less than 
forty years have gained in expectancy of 
life, while those beyond that age have lost 
in expectancy. 

More recently Dr. Louis I. Dublin, also 
ofthe NewYork Health Department, came 
to the conclusion that the increase in old- 
age mortality figures was due to the pres- 
ence of a large number of immigrants from 
races characterized by a shorter average 
duration of life. 

But Dr. Rittenhouse, studying the statis- 
tics of only the native whites of native 

arentage in nine of the registration States, 

nds that the death rate for children under 
five years decreased between 1900 and 1910 
fully fifteen per cent, while for children 
five to nine years the decrease was eighteen 

er cent. This decrease became gradually 
ess up to the age group forty-five to fifty- 
four years. Beyond that point he found that 
there was an increase in mortality averag- 
ing 814 per cent. 

Commenting upon these findings, the 
New York Health Department says that a 
campaign against the so-called degenera- 
tive diseases (diseases of heart, kidneys, 
circulatory system, apoplexy, etc.) is in 
order. 

We have long been told that our Na- 
tional habit of overeating and the fast pace 
at which we live would produce exactly this 
result—premature physical decay. It will 
be interesting to see if the reduced and 
altered dietary and the simplified life that 
are certain to result from the war will be 
reflected, some years hence, in an upward 
turn of old-age mortality statistics. 


BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For the Improvement of Streets 
Write for Circular O-8 


% 
and Prices 


OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. 
HALL & JENNISON, Oakland, Calif. 
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BY THE WAY 


Queer things came to light when an ap- 
peal was made by the Shipping Board last 
summer for navigating instruments for 
schools. Among the contributions was a 
“ham bone,” or octant, used before the 
sextant was invented. This had belonged 
to an old Gloucester sea captain, and, hav- 
ing been lent to a friend, was reported lost 
at sea with the friend’s vessel, some thirty 
years ago. The original owner happened to 
call at the office of the Shipping Board, and 
there beheld his long-lost “ham _ bone.” 
His identification of it being complete, the 
old instrument was restored to him, though 
no account of its wescue from shipwreck 
was forthcoming. 


The organic and inorganic kingdoms 
were being discussed by the professor, a 
medical periodical reports, but his pupils 
were dull and he concluded that he must 
give them a demonstration that would 
rouse them. “ By way of illustration,” he 
said, patiently, “now, if I shut my eyes— 
so—and —_ my te apt | remain 
—— still, re would say Iwas a clod. 

ut I move—I leap! Then what do you 
call me?” There was a breathless pause 
for an instant; then one pupil ventured : 
“ A clod-hopper, sir !” 


Before the war Hamburg was the center 
for the wild animal business; now the 
beasts of the jungle and the forest come to 
New York for a market. “ Shipping” tells 
of the equipment for transporting this 
kind of cargo on a steamer that recently 
arrived. Special stalls, crates, etc., must 
be provided, and great care taken to keep 
the tropical animals warm. The strangeness 
of the surroundings on board ship, however, 
subdues the animals so that they give little 
trouble. “ Men who are accustomed to take 
care of wild animals at sea treat the proud 
tyrants of the jungle as if they were mere 
cattle.” Monkeys and snakes give the most 
trouble—the monkeys like to play pranks 
and the snakes sometimes slip out of their 
crates and curl themselves up in the sailors’ 
warm bunks. 


In an editorial on the “ Passing of Old 
Styles from the Stage” the “ Dramatic 
Mirror ”’ says that the old-time habiliments 
of the banker and the statesman, the silk 
hat and the frock coat, have largely disap- 

eared from real life and are ~_ passing 
rom the stage. “ A man wearing a top-hat 
in the business thoroughfares of any city at 
this time,” it says, “is a sight so rare that 
the wearer would be a subject of comment. 
The frock coat worn by the heads of busi- 
ness has likewise gone into the store- 
room . . . and these styles are disappear- 
ing from professional circles.” 


American tourists may some time be 
able to sail directly from New York to 
Paris. A report from our Consul-General 
at Paris says that a project for uniting the 
French capital with the sea by means of a 
canal navigable by large ships is on foot. 
Committees are now at work planning for 
“the realization of the port of Paris,” and 
this may be one of the gigantic improve- 
ments that will come with the end of the 
war and the release of vast numbers of 
men for industrial work. 


Overtime for workers in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, according to the 
“ American Printer,” was recently pro- 
hibited as a result of an investigation in- 
stigated by Representative Jeannette Ran- 
kin. The order will remain in force as far 


as women workers are concerned, but the 
enormous burden of work in connection 
with the new stamps and cards has caused 
the rescinding of the order so as to permit 
men employees to work overtime to fill 
war-time wants. 


The growing scarcity of help in some 
lines of industry is shown by an item in 
the journal quoted above, from a Chicago 
correspondent. “Bindery girls,” it says, 
“have become so scarce that some firms 
are having part of their work ‘taken 
home,’ which is the phrase used to desig- 
nate a system whereby women at home are 
employed in their spare time to do the 
folding and other operations where machin- 
ery is not necessary.” 


Justice Story, of the United States 
Supreme Court, was, it is said, at one 
time a lecturer in the Harvard Law 
School. One morning the two veterans 
Josiah Quincy and John Quincy Adams 
honored him with a visit. During his lecture 
Judge Story said, “I think this will interest 
you, sir,” and turned to Mr. Quincy, who 
was fast asleep. He then turned to Mr. 
Adams, but he also was asleep. Where- 
— Mr. Story said to the students, 
“Young gentlemen, you see before you a 
sad example of the effects of early rising.” 
Whether the somnolent statesmen were 
really early risers is not stated; but the 
story certainly illustrates Justice Story’s 
quick wit in apologizing for his distin- 
guished visitors’ inattention. 


Who have been the world’s best build- 
ers? One thinks at once of the Egyptians 
with their pyramids and the Romans with 
their bridges and palaces. If the question 
is narrowed to a matter of stone masonry, 
however, an American Indian race may 
perhaps claim the primacy. A well-known 
archxologist thus anon his judgment: 
“The world has nothing to show, in the 
way of stone cutting and fitting, to equal 
the skill and accuracy displayed in the ies 
structures of Cuzco.” The comparatively 
flimsy modern buildings of Cuzco, it is 
stated, have for their foundations, in many 
cases, the vastly more enduring work of the 
ancient Peruvian builders. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas writes in the London 
“ Sphere ” about the revival of the dying 
art of letter-writing since the war began. 
Never have so many families been sepa- 
rated, and never have so many letters been 
written. Perhaps the most amusing letters 
that come to light are those which the offi- 
cials receive. Mr. Lucas quotes two of these 
that came to a health officer : 

Dear Sir: In accordance with instructions on 


ring paper I have given birth to a daughter on 
3ist April. Yours truly, — 


Dear Sir: You have changed my little boy intoa 

little girl—will it make any difference ? 
Yours truly, oo, 

What should America bring to the war 
as its most vital contribution to the great 
cause? A correspondent of “ Collier’s” on 
the battle-line reports the conclusions of a 
dozen French officers of high rank. “ These 
conclusions,” he says, “are important be- 
cause they are shared by the commander- 
in-chief of the French army.” They are: 
“Tf America will build for her own use 
and the use of her allies 20,000 cannon— 
6 and 9 inch—and will put into the air 
10,000 bomb-dropping airplanes (and keep 
these numbers good), then, and at a very 
trifling loss of Allied lives, can the road be 
opened to Berlin—and beyond.” 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 














WARD LINE 


Direct service on fast twin-screw 
steamers from New L.A to 


HAVANA 4%° IN coens 


Sailings every Saturday 


MEXICO FORTNIGHTLY 


To Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico 


Frequent calls at Nassau, Bahamas 
Literature and full information 
on request 
New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 











“] extravagance. 








FLORIDA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





Hotel Windsor 
DAYTONA, FLA. 


pees | ape River . 
A smal) select v4 otel catering only to 
the best — Every modern comvanianee. 


Write for and iculars to 
$ SUTHERLAND STUART. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth 
THE DISTING NCTIVE. BOSTON TON HOUSE 





fan one of 


the Purit 
the ay, homel hotels in the world. 
= lngarics 


sic ey were 








If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 
you cannot fea a | 0 maege cpmfentahie place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL | fires 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
tdoor sports if desired. Good 
sleighing and skating is now being enjoyed. 





NEW YORK CITY 








OUTH 
AMERICA 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Direct, without change, on 
new American steamships. 


NEW YORK — VALPARAISO 


rts of Peru 


Stopping at principal 
older and in- 


and Chile. Illustrated 
formation on request. 


FIRST SAILING 
LATE IN JANUARY 


U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 


Passenger Department 
104 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Broad 5570. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


Tours of distinction to 


Japan and China 


New Zealand and Australia 
South America 
California and Hawaii 
Florida and Cuba 
Fascinating Fields—Frequent Departures 
Details to the Taste of the Discriminating 
Ask for the Book that Interests You 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
17 Temple Place, Boston. Dep: 7 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 





























Hotels and Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW MILFORD 
Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn, 
The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
lortable home. 2 hours from New York, $15 
a week and up. Roukles A. 
rs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


Manhattan Hotel 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Modern, central, comfortable, a choice home 
for particular people. Illustrated booklet A 
describes specia] attractions. Also pon EE 
HOTEL ASTOR, ORLANDO, FLA. 




















The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 
A homelike hotel for cell oupporting 
women. Rates in rooms 60c. to 90c. tau- 
rant open to all women. = Gent for circular. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per or with meals, or 

2.00 per day without meals 

‘Illustrated Beckist, ony, 

request. 





sent upon 
TOLSON. 





HOTEL 


BOSSERT 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
OKLYN 
TRANSIENT AND RESIDENTIAL 
The science of when ie a hotel proper! — 4 
is at its highest when it is Jeast ap: 
This is exemplified by the cu bared, 
livable atmosphere of the Hotel Bossert. 
Send for illustrated booklet “ B” 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON “f.n"Sauare 


adjoining J m Memorial Church. Rooms 
with an without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates or two weeks 
or more. tion very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








PENNSYLVANIA 











mee Manor|= 
Winter Inn 


Skijoring, tobogganing, skating ete. 
Pocono Summit station Lackawanna R. R 
HURLEY, Mgr. 
( Reference required. ) 
Make early reservation for week-end parties. 


J. W. 





GREENACRE FARM 


™m 
and ive. outdoors in 





The KIRKWOOD 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JAN. 1 
18-hole Golf, Ridiag. “Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 











Country Board 


Country Home ®3Pt!Y Tillis, ‘Refined 


qurromndings for le of 
des furnace. Excellent mk = 
racted 


R's. week. Terms for prot: 
uibb, Bernardsville, N. J. 





pad 
stay. Sen 
Health Resorts 


A REAL FARM 


with goats and pigs and chickens 
and ducks and cows and dogs and 


Horses for Riding 
All for those who come to 


The Adams Place 


POMPTON LAKES, N. J. 


to seek rest and health. The 
Adams method of exercise is 
adapted to each individual case. 


Ask your Doctor and send for our book. 














Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
park, flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Senterd Hall Flushing New York 
LINDEN | ™%, Ides! Place for Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. |an Eeees L, AF to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. M e, Electricity, 
ef Appl ay eat 
Rozert Lirprncotr W ALTER, 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) — 


est. 











Established 7 
CINE isi 
a. Health Resort and Sanitarium on Lake 


, im 100-acre park. Moderate rates. Booklet. 





Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


INDIAN FOR RENT o or SALE 
with 
RIVER mi lei pe "Outlook 


. Outlook. 
NEW YORK 


Money-Making Farms 25 States, $10 


quickly, Wee ge often incttded to tor 
uick' rite tor Big Illustrated 
Strout Farm Agency, . 2,716, me ew York. 


LIVE STOCK 
High te te also farm and 
src “eases Fels (ESR cass 
an Ee Sate rere Can ep 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 
inition. American Schoo! Home Economics, 


























HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

FACTORY resentatives wan either 
men or women, to represent us in unoccupied 
territory selling our silk hosiery and 
underwear direct to wearer. Easy to sell, 
dignified hn MY —— mys compensa- 
tion. Many of our ome making $50 
~~ week ave Cc. & & D. Company, 

pt. 15, Grand apids, Michigan. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CAFETERIA nee, a ma- 





trons, eee secretari 
mothers’ hel iss Richards, "43. West 
eraster = pu a ovidence, Beara uredays, 


Companions and pon lll 


bab ge capable, y: Prot- 
estant h unusual ability, as 
~<a ‘helps Tr, nurse, and seamstress in 


ferences. 5,546, Outlook. 
wr eeeaios and Covernesses 
Png —s  Soet bag engtiestion ind 

.» send to Boyn 
Teachers f...-%, > ls Angeles, : pS pid 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for publi 
and private schools and colleges. Send for : 
palesin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, ‘Albany, 


THE INTERSTATE Fy 
AGENCY, Lene pm Building, New men aid 
Louisiana, needs college g juates, men 
women, for = open January 1. 

enrollment 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

PLEASANT, reliable woman, middle 
wishes position as companion to Suvalldl ot 
aged person. 5,529, es 

LAST, Pianist, a esires position as accom- 

r or violinist, etc. Visit- 

ing or pte 

WU 








reat experience. Musical 
cation with’ “European 
travel. 5,525, Outlook. 
GRADUATE nurse will give corviow for 
= California or South. 5,541, Outloo! 
OUNG lady - othe + ae 
5512 Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper, three 
perience. References. 5,543, Outlook. 
LADY desires ition as socia! secreta: 
or companion. Educated, refined. Will travel. 

Ref 5,544, Outlook. 


ears’ ex- 








Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
oo jients. filsocldeniy popk le requiring 
iet E. Reeves, M elrose, Mass. 


ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


Box D, Media, Pa. For treatment 
of disease by Osteopathy and allied pare 
— ical caaheds. including Fruit, Milk, 

other ——— Diets; H drother- 





assage; Corrective Exercise; 
zz i. ht. and’ Air La etc. Ideal for 
rest recreation. 


klet on request. 








7 
Teachers and CGovernesses 

LADY desires position as visiting teacher 
to child. French conversation. Music. High- 
est references. 5,526, Outlook. 

VISITING governess, experienced, with 
highest recommendations. City. English ~ 3 
jects, piano, French, —— 5,545, Outloo! 

TUTOR, college graduate, nda ne 
wants tutorial work. 5,547, Outlook. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 
M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 


established 1895. Nocharge; prompt delivery 
44 West 22d St., New Y. York.’ - 











THE CHEST WITH. 
THE 1 
uit rs 

ou buy a WH IT 
hour Of the day ‘ 












mo OW HITE MOUNTAIN: 


You reach the end of your refrigerator troubles when 

E MOUNTA 

‘In over a Million Homes.” Our famous ‘ 

Grate controls ice consumption, circulation and condensation, insuring 
cold, dry. wot, pure provision chambers that keep pure | 

end for handsome 1918 catalog and b 


REFRIGERATORS 


They vractice economy 


IN.” 








“MAINE” * Duplex Ice 











IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
When you notify The Outlook of 
a change in your address, both the 
old and the new should be given. 
Kindly write, it possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 




















A PERSONAL LETTER 


The Outlook Office, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
December 19, 1917. 
HIS is the time of year when The Outlook would 
like, if it could, to write a personal letter to each one 
of its subseribers. But this is physically impossible. 

Look over the next Jetter you write toa friend and see 
how many words it contains. Even if it is short and 
expresses not more than one idea, you will find that a hun- 
dred words do not go very far. 

The Outlook has now on its books 100,000 yearly sub- 
scribers. A letter averaging a hundred words to each 
subseriber means ten million words. 

One of the most prolific writers of fiction in the history 
of English literature, Anthony Trollope, used to set for 
himself a task of one thousand words a day. If I could 
write to the subseribers of The Outlook as rapidly and as 
well as Anthony Trollope, it would take me ten thousand 
days to write a hundred thousand letters of a hundred 
words each—that is to say, about thirty years! 

So [ am forced to write my letter in this form. 

What. I particularly want to write about is economy. 
Every living being in the United States— man, woman, 
and child—is feeling the pressure of economy. Increased 
taxation, the high price of food and clothing, the need of 
aiding our soldiers in their self-sacrifice, the complete dis- 
arrangement of ordinary industrial and commercial condi- 
tions, make rigid economy necessary. 

The Government tells us, and rightly tells us, that saving 
is a patriotic duty. But with all this pressure of economy 
we must not lose sight of the fact that we are saving for a 
purpose. 

For what purpose? For the grand purpose of making 
all the people and all the resources of the United States 
supremely effective in the fight for democracy. 

Proper economy makes it our duty to cut out every 
expenditure that does not definitely contribute towards 
American efficiency. 

But it also imposes upon us the duty of making every 
possible expenditure that promotes American efficiency in 
its unprecedented task. 

It is upon this ground that I am writing this letter to 
the readers of The Outlook. 

If you think that your subscription to The Outlook does 
not contribute to American efficiency in the war, then my 
advice to you is not to renew it. If you think that The 
Outlook does contribute to American efficiency, then I 
think you may renew your subscription. You may even go 
further, and suggest to a friend who does not now read 
The Outlook to subscribe to it, on the ground that you are 
really promoting economy. 

The price of The Outlook is four dollars a year. Its cost 
to you as a subseriber is e/eren tenths of a cent a day. Do 
you know any better way in which you can promote your 
intelligence, your knowledge of what is going on in the 
world, your understanding of the problems of the war, 
your determination to support your country, at a daily 
expense of eleven tenths of a cent, than by reading 
The Outlook ? 

I have just been looking over some recent letters received 
from subscribers. A Canadian subscriber, under date of 
December 7, says : 

[have been reading its pages with great pleasure and 
wofit for five years now, and I do not wish to be without it. 

It brings to one an independent, courageous message. It 

puts issues clearly and with convineing logic. 

An Ohio reader says of The Outlook : 

I have found in its editors and correspondents the clearest 
and most instructive teachers of the times. 

An Oregon reader has gratified us especially by the last 
sentence (which I have ventured to italicize) of the follow- 
ing letter : 

Ever since the great war started you have been in advance 
of publie opinion in this country and have not been afreid 
to stand for the things that were right, although your views 


were at the time unpopular. J do not aliwaysagree with you, 
but I like you and desire to continue our acquaintance. 
A lady in Rhode Island says: 

I think I have taken The Outlook for nearly forty years, 
and I enjoy it more and more every year. 
. Your letter is a veritable Xmas 





Thank you, Mrs. B 
ecard ! 

Here is a California subseriber’s judgment : 

You are doing a noble and necessary. work in the Amer- 
ican cause—the cause of humanity. 

Possibly this subscriber in Michigan is a little over- 
enthusiastic, but it isan enthusiasm which is very cheering 
to The Outlook : 

Every living soul should read The Outlook. I have three 
books on my table next to the bed—Bible, dictionary, and 
Outlook. Enough said. 

Another letter, although it comes from one who is dis- 
satisfied with The Outlook, throws some light on the char- 
acter of the paper: 

I am not going to continue taking your paper, not for the 
present at least, though for years it has heen a valued visitor 
in our home and will be greatly missed. Yet I cannot stand 
for its utter misapprehension of the deeper meaning of 
pacifism and its accusation thereof as pro-German and 
treason. Believe me, it is something far different from these. 





A subseriber in Pennsylvania under date of December 13 
sends twelve dollars for his subseription to The Outlook and 
two sons, one in Tennessee, one in West Virginia, and adds : 

My sons and myself value The Outlook highly and have 
noted its great improvement during the current year. 

The twelve-dollar cheek is weleome, but more welcome 
are the words “ zreat improvement,” for the editorial staff 
of The Outlook has during 1917 been working harder to 
make a good paper than it has ever worked before. 

After this page was put in type I took it out of the 
composing-room to add this letter, which in sixty-five words 
tells the whole story. It is from a railway man in Chicago: 

I wish I might as cordially respond to the many advances 
one now experiences in paying bills as I do in renewing my 
subscription to The Outlook for the coming year. Of the 
several publications for which I subscribe none is more 
highly valued than The Outlook—with its clear, forceful, 
and well-digested comments on the affairs of the world at 
ihis crucial time. 

Is it presumptuous in me, in the light of hundreds of 
such letters, to believe that The Outlook is really perform- 
ing a service at this time which is of actual value to the 
country in helping it to be efficient in time of war? 

As an old subscriber of The Outlook, do you believe that 
by stopping The Outlook and by spending the eleven tenths 
of acent a day, which you thus save, in some other diree- 
tion, you can be a more efficient citizen of the United States 
than you are now? If so, it is your duty to stop it. 

If, however, you believe The Outlook is a real factor in 
the modern development of American life, you are serving 
yourself, serving the country, and serving The Outlook by 
renewing your subscription and doing what you conveni- 
ently can to get others to subscribe to it. 

The Outlook stands for a vigorous prosecution of the 
mighty war for human rights in which this Nation is now 
engaged, It will back our soldiers abroad by the heartiest 
support at home of their righteous cause. 

This 1s a critical time for America; it is a critical time 
for The Outlook ; it is a critical time for you. 

In a time of crisis co-operation is imperative. We need 
and ask your co-operation ; for every subscription renewed 
or gained is vital to our efficiency in co-operating with you 
to win the war. 

That is why I am writing you this letter. 

LAWRENCE F. Apport, 
President of The Outlook Company. 

P. S.—Will you write to me for a special offer concern- 
ing club and group subseribers, and for a plan by which a 
year’s subscription may be paid in convenient installments. 
Whether you renew your subscription or not, a personal 
letter from you will be greatly appreciated. 
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DOES COFFEE INTERFERE ? 


The change to Postum has 
brought Health to so many 


that it is easily worth ter 


ce days trial. 
“THERES A REASON” 








